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The peak of the Bell System’s 
telephone shortage was in August. 
Then we had about 2,100,000 un- 
filled orders for service. 


More orders are received every 
day, but now we are installing 
telephones faster than the new 
orders come in. We will get 
700,000 telephones from July to 
December 31 this year, and 
700,000 more in the first three 
months of 1946. 


Western Electric, our manu- 
facturing company, is setting up 
every machine it has that will 
make telephone equipment. 

In the next 12 months we ex- 
pect to install more telephones 
than there were in all of France 
and Belgium before the war. 

Even that will not give service 
to every one who wants it in that 
time. There are places where we 
have complicated switchboards to 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


install—even places where we 
must build new buildings for the 
new switchboards. 


But we are on our way to give 
service to all who want it—on 
our way to restore Bell System 
standards of service and raise 
them even higher. 

We are turning our facilities 
back to civilian service just as 
fast as we turned them to the 
instant needs of war. 
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The November Line- Up 


We Have talked about office simplifica- are good at first, but all we can say now 
tion for lo, these many years now. We is they are fully tested and proved by 


have also published a number of articles 
on the subject, some of which have drawn 
much praise from readers. Because we 
think greater simplification of office 
methods is now needed, we are at work 
on a couple of reports of tested methods 
of simplification which we think will help 
any organization save money. We have 
unearthed some startling methods of 
simplifying office work. We may as well 
warn you that you may not agree they 


good companies. 

Another report scheduled for Novem- 
ber is one on merchandising methods to 
bring the independent retailer some of 
the selling efficiency found in the chains, 
so that “retailers can move the moun- 
tains of merchandise that will have to 
be sold in order to insure prosperity.” 
There’s other splendidly factual report- 
ing in the articles lined up for this, the 
eleventh issue for 1945. 
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Get the help of this 
new business aid 
- Photocopying! 

(i) Men 


be «/ —Saves time, 
SY” money, labor! 








Photo-Copyer Aa 


Also continuous 
cabinet models for 
prints of any length up to 42” wide 


Copies upto 
16” = 39” 


With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
quickly make copies of LETTERS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, BLUE 
PRINTS, FINANCIAL DATA, PIC- 
TURES, CHARTS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS—over 100 others 
Now, with this handy unit in your 
office or plant, you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—even if 
on bothsides... permanent, error- 
proof photocopies—at amazingly 
low cost! APECO makes them at 
l-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
girl can easily operate APECO. 
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... Send for your pho 
free copy of this ie 


informative book 
Tells how APECO 
Photocopying can serve you 
See how you can save time, money, labor, 
and assure accuracy with this most modern 
method of copying. APECO'S 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
copying—shows graphically the “‘what” and 
“how” of this amazingly simple procedure. 
Yours without obligation. Write, today: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D105 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
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Centralized Transcribing 


To the Editor: 

We are studying the efficiency and 
economy of central transcribing depart- 
ments. If you have any data published 
in previous issues of your publications, 
we should like to have you send one 
copy of each magazine containing ar- 
ticles related to central transcribing de- 
partments, or if available, reprints of 
the articles—Hrten Deacon, personnel 
director, S-M News Company, Inc., New 
York City. 

Miss Deacon: There have been a num- 
ber of articles on central transcribing 
departments in American Business. Two 
recent ones are: “Do Business Letters 
Cost Too Much,” in the July 1944 issue, 
describing methods used by Quaker Oats 
Company, and “Central Transcription to 
Cut Letter Costs,” in the December 1944 
issue, giving the experience of The Penn- 
sylvania Company. 


More Ideas Needed 


To the Editor: 

We are anxious to get reprints or tear 
sheets of an article that appeared in the 
July 1944 issue of American Business. 
The article is entitled “Ideas to Pass on 
to New Executives,” and was written by 
G. A. Wilson, Matson Navigation Com- 
pany—it appeared on page 26. 

Would you please tell us if it will be 
possible for us to get 100 or 200 copies 
and if so, the cost to us and how we 
should go about getting them?—ELEANor 
Lyons, librarian, The First National 
Bank of Boston, Boston. 


Miss Lyons: Our supply of extra copies 
of American Business is usually ex- 


hausted shortly after publication. We «id 
find one clipped copy containing this 
article, which we are sending in the hope 
that you can get your local printer to 
make reprints for you. 


Data on Billing Machines 


To the Editor: 

Do you have a list of companies who 
sell billing machines? We would ap 
preciate receiving such a list along with 
any other relative material you may have 
available regarding billing procedures. 
—Vivian Dooren, office manager, O: 
good and Sons Inc., Decatur, Illinois. 

Miss Dooten: We believe the following 
companies will furnish you with plenty 
of data concerning billing machines: 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32; National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 9; Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10; Un- 
derwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16. 


Music for Plant Workers 


To the Editor: 

In one of your latest issues you had 
an article on “How Music Increases O/ 
fice Production.” Frankly, we are ex- 
tremely interested in getting all the in- 
formation that is possible to obtain on 
this subject as we are contemplatin; 
using this in a small plant that the write: 
is interested in. However, the inform:- 
tion is not to be used for the office 
workers but for plant workers, if tl 
makes any difference in the type 
equipment and music used. 

We would appreciate very much 
you would forward us more information, 
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or put us in touch with the proper people 
so that we may get more complete in- 
formation on planning a music program 
for plant employees.—Crcit H. Raw tvs, 
White Provision Company, Atlanta. 


Mn. Rawirns: We suggest you write 
the following companies for full infor- 
mation concerning music for plant work- 
ers: Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Vielor Division, Camden, N. J.; The 
Operadio Manufacturing Company, St. 
Charles, Ill.; your local office of Western 
Electric Company, or Graybar Electric 
Con pany, Ine. 


Black Hectograph Carbons 


To ‘he Editor: 


Avout a year or so ago I read in a 
busiiess magazine that a company in 
New York had developed a black hecto- 
grajl1 carbon, but unfortunately I did 
not make a note of the company. 

I liave been unable to find any such 
product in San Francisco and would, 
therefore, appreciate it if you could let 
me know the name and address of the 
manufacturer or distributor of such 
black heetograph carbon. 

Your publication American Business 
and Industrial Relations are my two key 
magazines. I look forward to receiving 
then each month.—Wiit L. MerryMan, 
director of public relations, Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco. 


Mr. Merryman: The following two 
companies among others make black 
hectograph carbons and you can doubt- 
less obtain further information from 
them: Old Town Ribbons & Carbons, 750 
Pacific Street, Brooklyn; Columbia Rib- 
bon & Carbon Mfg. Company, Inc., Glen 
Cove, N. ¥. 


Tablet Armchairs 


To the Editor: 


The attached picture was cut from the 
August 1945 issue of American Bvust- 
ness. In this picture is illustrated a 
tablet armchair which seems to be made 


of steel. I wasn’t able to find out from | 
the article, “How to Help People Work 


Better,” the name of the company in 
whose offices these chairs were installed. 
Therefore I am writing to ask if you 
would furnish me either one of the two: 
1, Can you tell me the manufacturer of 
these steel tablet armchairs, or 


2. Can you give me the name of the | 


company in whose offices these 
chairs are installed? 

Every aid that you can give me in this 

matter will be appreciated—E. E. 


Tuompson, purchasing agent, Syracuse 


University, Syracuse 10. 


Mx. THompson: The tablet armchairs 
illustrated in Mr. Ells’ article may be 
purchased from the following companies 
who will be glad to furnish further de- 
tails: National School Supply Company, 
119 S. State Street, Chicago; Jasper 
Chair Company, Jasper, Indiana; High 
Point Bending & Chair Company, Siler 
City, North Carolina. 
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For the first time in twenty-five years 
department heads of the Finchbuhl 
Corporation sat down to an amicable 
monthly meeting. All reports were in 
on time...in simple readable form... 
with all the pertinent facts . . . it was 
the Fifth of the month. 

Just three months previous to this 
momentous meeting, McBee had made 
a survey of the company’s management 
reports . . . discussed his particular 
problem with each department head... 
eliminated obsolete and unnecessary 


reports . . . Keysort was introduced as 


Aue Boece Conference 


the original media . . . Unit analysis 
played its part giving understandable, 
quickly usable, year to year and month 
to month comparisons. 

Indeed it was a peace conference 
and many similar ones will follow in 
the months ahead. 

McBee methods and procedures are 
custom designed to fit your needs, 
simple and easy to use. To get the 
benefit of McBee’s 40 years’ experience 
in collecting and presenting business 
facts faster, accurately, inexpensively 


.. call any office—to-day! 


= _, THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities 











































ORGANIZER 
OF 
“FACT-POWER™ 





In these crucial reconversion months, 
sales management requires quick 
access to accurate information as a 
basis for profit-building decisions. 
How to get it? This man can show 
you. He’ll put within eye’s reach the 
“Fact-Power” you need to‘overcome 
new sales obstacles . . . to take the 


sharpest aim at your most profitable 
prospects...to lop off time and effort 
wasted in running down markets. 
He is the Systems Technician... 
skilled in providing visible record 
controls with the easy, fast analysis 





Now available ...a complete NEW line of ring 
and post binders engineered for all catalog 
requirements. 





a 


HE builds “Sales-Power” 
to reduce selling costs 


vital in seizing today’s sales oppor- 
tunities at the lowest cost. 

But why not use this man’s re- 
sources in full? Let him also recom- 
mend vertical filing systems best 
fitted to your method of operation, 
point-of-use fire protection for irre- 
placeable records, suitable office fur- 
niture, and catalog binders that put 
extra punch in your sales presenta- 
tions. 

Now is the time to see the many 
ways in which “Fact-Power” can 
lower your distribution costs. Call 
our nearest Branch Office—or write 
us in New York. 


HE helps sales leaders put maximum 
“sell” in postwar catalogs. Effective jer. 
chandising of current products and new | i:i¢s 
calls for attractive-looking catalog binders 
that open flat for easy display, withstond 
long, rugged service and make sheet-cli ig. 
ing easy, fast and certain. To meet thes« re. 
quirements in every way, a complete jew 
line of ring books have been added to the 
vastly improved Remington Rand com) :res- 
sion binders. 








HE helps to keep stores stocked with 
well-known food brands. One promiient 
company required speed and accuracy in 
providing its field force with monthly sales 
figures. They eliminated weeks of delay by 
posting sales to Kardex Visible and photo- 
graphing results for salesmen on Dexigraph 
machine. More productive calls followed 
You too can save time, increase volume by 
directing salesmen with marginal comments 
on Dexigraphed Kardex sales record. 





ar offers complete new study needed 
now in shaping and carrying out sales 
plans. 96 pages, 15 concise illustrated 
chapters full of success-proven ideas. Con- 
tains results of exhaustive research Shows 
part played by facts visibly charted for cass 
analysis and use... the three fundamental 
controls required for postwar sales manage- 
ment ... new sales presentation methods. 
“Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Manage- 
ment” is being used and praised by leading 
executives. It’s free on request. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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William E. Holler’s retire- 
ment as general sales manager of 
Chevrolet caused many writers to 
refer to him as the world’s greatest 
salesman, America’s number one 
salesman, the Billy Sunday of 
sales. We have no quarrel with 
any of these labels, but most writ- 
ers overlook the fact that Bill 
Holler 
salesman or a sales manager. He 
is a great business man, and many 
a Chevrolet dealer owes his cur- 
rent solvency to Bill Holler’s skill 
and ability in teaching dealers to 
make profits as well as sell cars. 
Holler took charge of Chevrolet 
sales in 1933, when sales were 
474,494 passenger cars and 132,- 
095 trucks. By 1936, under Hol- 


was much more than a 


ler’s ministrations the Chevrolet 
organization had sold 930,250 


cars and 204,344 trucks. We 
think his greatest achievement was 
not in selling so many cars, but in 
selling so many cars with fewer 
dealers, and in teaching dealers to 
sell a higher percentage of repeat 
orders. We do not have the figures 
at hand but we know that one of 
the first jobs Holler set for himself 
was to teach dealers to give such 
service that Chevrolet owners 
would buy Chevrolets year after 
year. A weak, careless dealer who 
could not command a high per- 
centage of repeat business was, in 
Holler’s opinion, a liability to the 
organization. Bill Holler’s great- 
est service to the automobile busi- 
ness was his raising the level of 
dealerships as well as salesman- 
ship. 
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Dining Car food and service 
have improved considerably since 
war’s end. It seems the manage- 
ment of the dining cars has been 
able to make more progress toward 
normal service than the managers 
of hotel dining rooms and _ res- 
taurants. Our guess is that many 
hotel managements have simply 
stopped trying, as service, the 
cooking, quality of food in hotels 
restaurants seem to 


and grow 


worse and worse. Our recent ob- 
servations on hotel dining rooms 
and restaurants include Chicago, 
New. York, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis. Observations on dining 
‘ars include the diners of the New 
York Central, Chicago and Alton, 
the Santa Fe, Milwaukee Road, 
Missouri Pacific, Illinois Central, 
the Frisco, and the Katy. 
Evidence of the break-down in 
restaurant management is seen in 
a report in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat which asserts that the 
sanitary rating of St. Louis res- 
taurants has fallen to 46.99 per 
cent, more than two points below 
the rating of 18 months ago. This 
compares with an acceptable na- 
tional standard of 90. If you are 
going to St. Louis better take a 
package of sandwiches along! 


Goods Shortages are in most 
cases real, but in some cases re- 
tailers seem to be hoarding mer- 
chandise, and reluctant to admit 
that stocks are plentiful. A reader 
reports visiting a Chicago depart- 
ment store in search of two pairs 
of Reis shorts. The clerk assured 
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him that no such merchandise was 
in stock. Before our reader left the 
department he heard another cus- 
tomer come up, greet the clerk 
familiarly, and say, “Give me two 
pairs of Reis shorts.” The clerk’s 
face turned red, but he had to 
pull open a drawer and reveal a 
stock of the 
posedly nonexistent merchandise. 
Our reader said to the clerk, “And 
just give me two pairs, also,” which 


considerable sup- 


the clerk was forced to do. Enough 
of this sort of retailing is encoun- 
tered to make us believe that re- 
tailers think there is some profit 
in perpetuating the idea that mer- 
chandise is not plentiful. It seems 
retailers always have to learn the 
hard way. 


Locker Plant expansion to 


offer additional facilities is pre- 
dicted by Refrigeration Equip- 


ment Manufacturers Association. 
A recent statement predicts com- 
plete “cold centers” in every com- 
munity, with services to include 
fur storage, blanket storage and 
other facilities in addition to proc- 
essing and storage of meats. With 
more than 2,000 frozen food pack- 
ers predicted in the near future, 
the association thinks that locker 
plant expansion will also include 
the storage and handling and per- 
haps the sale of frozen foods on a 


large scale. 


Singer Sewing Machines 
are back in production, with a 
sizable quantity available for con- 
sumers beginning in November, the 
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Wuat’s that again that again that 
again, please? 

Repetition. 

40,000,000 times every season the 
katydid rasps the same rasp. Thou- 
sands of times every day in every office 
the same typewriter keys fall, the same 
columns add up, the same entries 
march by. 

And the same mistakes happen. 

In firm after firm, the pattern of 
error is repeated. Too many forms. 





Too many words. Lost motion. Econ- 
omies in printing overlooked. Paper 
wasted. Time spent getting forms 
ready exceeding time spent filling 
out forms. 

Moore looks upon your entire sys- 
tem with the eye of common sense. 
Moore sifts, analyzes; combines forms 
and doubles them up; recommends 
changes; then prints, in quantities of 
hundreds or many millions. 


The ten companies listed below, 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC, (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA, 


In Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 





long under Moore ownership, have 
now united under the Moore name. 
There is no change in ownership, man- 
agement, or policy. But facilities for 
serving any business, anywhere, are 
greater than ever. 

Ask that a Moore specialist come 
see you. There is no charge whatever 
for consultation. Get in touch with 
the nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or the local office. The outcome 
may be thousands of dollars saved. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, in 
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usually close-mouthed Singer or- 
vanization reports. Singer execu- 
tives have pérhaps said as little 
‘bout their company in the past 
s any other big company on 
carth. But they know how to sell 
--wing machines. What readers 
way not know is that the company 
wakes 3,000 different varieties of 
wing machines. Currently it is 
concentrating on six basic models 
id expanding production sched- 
iles as rapidly as possible with 
\opes that production will reach 
i941 levels in the spring of 1946. 


Underwood Corporation, 
long known as Underwood Elliott 
fisher until the recent name 
change, reports that employment 
in its plants will probably exceed 
wartime peaks when full produc- 
tion oecurs after reconversion is 
completed. According to L. C. 
Stowell, president, the Hartford 
Works, where the famed Under- 
wood typewriters are made, had an 
employment peak of 5,000 before 
the war; it is now anticipated em- 
ployment there will be 6,000 or 
more in the near future. The cor- 
poration’s other plants at Bridge- 
port and New Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and Burlington, New 
Jersey, also may reach new em- 
ployment peaks as the company 
struggles to catch up with the 
backlog of orders now on hand. 


Printers and lithographers were 
never so busy. Even before the 
strike epidemic hit the printing 
field, getting a printer with open 
press time was like finding the 
proverbial needle in a haystack. 
The situation seems to be national, 


with press capacity generally 
scheduled some weeks ahead. Prac- 
tically all branches of the graphic 
arts are snowed under with work. 
Try to get books bound, type set, 
engravings made, and see what de- 
lays are encountered. One reason 
is that so few apprentices have 
heen trained in any of these fields 
in many years. Another reason is 
that virtually no new equipment 
ias been installed in the entire 
graphic arts field in five years. 
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Ten years ago printing capacity 
seemed far above any conceivable 
demand. Huge presses could be 
had for less money than it cost to 
move them. Today any sort of 
press that will turn over brings 
fancy prices. 


Rail Passenger Service 
development is being delayed by 
the antitrust decision which or- 
dered Pullman to divest itself 
either of the car manufacturing 
division or the sleeping car operat- 
ing division. No one has appeared 
to buy the sleeping car operation, 
although offers have been made. 
Meanwhile railroads would like to 
be perfecting plans to compete 
with other modes of travel, but so 
long as no one knows who will 
operate the nation’s sleeping car 
facilities, it is difficult if not wholly 
impossible to plan ahead _ intelli- 
gently. While parts of the govern- 
ment urge business to prepare to 
provide 60,000,000 jobs, other 
parts of the government decree 
that a vital business be dismantled 
and part of it sold. The bus and 
airlines must be laughing up their 
sleeves as the Pullman situation 
marks time. 


Joseph Schlitz Brewing 
Company, producer of the beer 
that is said to have made Mil- 
waukee famous, recently estab- 
lished a fund to support a series 
of scholarships in the hotel ad- 
ministration department at Cor- 
nell University. Each scholarship 
will provide at least $1,500 a year 
to its recipient. Awards will be 
made starting with the 1945 fall 
term. They are open to United 
States citizens, including entering 
students, those now enrolled, and 
those returning from the Service. 


Caterpillar Tractor C om - 
pany, long famous for its well- 
illustrated and superlatively de- 
signed printed material, was 
awarded a gold medal for produc- 
ing the best annual report for 
1944 by Louis Guenther, president 
of Financial World. More than 
2,500 annual reports were con- 


sidered in the competition. Win- 
ning report was chosen on the 
basis of excellence in financial, 
statistical and editorial content, as 
well as format, typegraphy and 
illustration. Produced by the off- 
set process by Dartnell’s neigh- 
bors, the Manz Corporation, the 
winning report contains 32 pages, 
with French-fold covers ; front and 
back inside covers were in five col- 
ors, charts in two colors, with in- 
side illustrations in duotone. Any 
company which intends to compete 
with Caterpillar in printed ma- 
terial needs to arise at dawn and 
work late, for handsome, mag- 
nificently illustrated printing is a 
Caterpillar specialty going back 
many years. 


Air Passenger Fares are be- 
ing reduced on a scale that brings 
them, in many cases, to a point 
lower than combined passenger 
and Pullman fares for the same 
trip. Will this usher in an era of 
rate cutting in which the railroads, 
busses and airlines sharpen their 
pencils, and perhaps knives as 
well, and begin a throat-cutting 
epoch that will hamper moderniza- 
tion? While no one can object to 
rate cutting, we hope everybody 
concerned remembers that invest- 
ments in these properties must 
bring an adequate return if long- 
pull progress is possible. 


D. U. Bathrick, general sales 
manager, Pontiac Division, Gen- 
eral Motors, predicts that auto- 
mobile dealers will go in for fewer 
but better salesmen in the future. 
He says, “He (the automobile 
salesman) should merit and receive 
a place comparable in the com- 
munity with the insurance repre- 
sentative, the banking executive, 
the securities salesman.” Actually, 
there will need to be considerable 
improvement in automobile sales- 
men if they are to assume much 
standing in any community, for it 
has always been a mystery in the 
past how such a tremendous in- 
dustry could get along with such 
low-earning, poorly trained, hap- 
hazardly selected salesmen. 





Strikes and White- 


ollar Salaries 





Is business forcing its white-collar workers into unions? 
Should business volunteer raises, without awaiting 
demands? Are white-collar raises inevitable? Here are 
some of today’s most acute management problems 
frankly discussed by leading corporation executives 





EMANDING and striking for a 
30 per cent wage increase, a 

number of labor unions have fo- 
cused the spotlight on today’s 
most pressing problem. 

It is the growing belief, both in 
labor and white-collar circles, that 
wage rates are never voluntarily 
increased by management. White- 
collar workers everywhere are be- 
ing told by organizers that they 
received a raw deal during the 
war, that their rates will remain 
at low levels unless they organize 
for collective bargaining. 

Management failed to have con- 
structive plans to offer labor in 
this readjustment period, when it 
was common knowledge that war’s 
end would bring demands for some 
equalization of earnings and living 
costs. This seems to add proof 
to worker contention that only 
through organized fighting, which 
includes costly strikes, can either 
blue-shirt or white-collar labor 
obtain increases. 

The Westinghouse strike of 
white-collar workers is an example 
of the possible trend in white- 
collar-management relations. To 
sample business and industry opin- 
ion on the subject of white-collar 
wages, the effect of the current 
strike wave upon white-collar 
wage rates and the trend toward 
collective bargaining in white- 
collar circles, we asked a number 
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of business leaders to express their 
opinions on these questions: 

Should business volunteer raises 
where justified, rather than wait 
for demands? 

Are raises for white-collar work- 
ers inevitable at this time? 

Has your company taken any 
action, or made plans to revise 
white-collar wage rates since the 
end of the war? 

A typical answer comes from a 
large eastern company: “Many in- 
dustrial organizations have been 
remiss in their attention to white- 
collar workers. I believe the ability 
of. the unions to obtain substan- 
tial increases for factory workers 
is beginning to impress white- 
collar workers generally and as a 
result, whether the white-collar 
worker believes in the principle of 
the union, they join because they 
believe they will get results.” 

This writer concludes his letter 
with the warning, “Industry must 
give this problem attention and 
take remedial steps, making salary 
adjustments if necessary, or they 
will eventually be faced with mak- 
ing them across the table.” 

Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
Hartford insurance group, an- 
nounced in early October a volun- 
tary agreement with workers to 
return to a 40-hour, 5-day week, 
with a salary increase of 10 per 
cent, but not to exceed $300 to 








any individual. The company ha 
been operating on a 44-hour week 

In his message to employees 
President Morgan B. Braina: 
wrote, “In a highly competitis 
business such as ours wherein pay 
rolls constitute an important po: 
tion of operating expense, an i 
crease in effectiveness of our wor! 
must follow any general increas: 
in salary rates if we are to main 
tain our position of leadership i: 
the business. I am confident we wi 
meet this test.” 

Commenting upon the questio: 
of voluntary raises by industr: 
where justified, a large mining 
company executive says, “Business 
should volunteer raises where jus 
tified. This should be done as soor 
as practicable and become a part 
of management policy. It should 
not be considered as a ‘one-way 
street’ proposition, however. I: 
order to work properly, any sucli 
plan must be able to operate in r 
verse. A plan of this sort would 
probably be opposed by unio: 
leaders, at least in the _ initia! 
stages, but I believe its wisdom 
and fairness would be apparent to 
employees as individuals.” 

This writer concludes his stat: 
ment with, “I do not mean to infe: 
the problem is a simple one. <A! 
best, it would necessitate a radical! 
change in the philosophy of ce: 
tain groups.” 

This writer is absolutely cor 
rect when he says that the problen 
is not a simple one. Nor are to 
day’s labor relations problems 
simple, as bargaining, “beating 
each other over the head,” and th: 
use of the strike weapon becom 
more and more complicated. 

In a thoughtful reply to th 
query about voluntary raises a: 
eastern manufacturing compan: 
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Caught between wage freezes, high living costs and management indifference, white-collar workers are bending friendly ears 
to union organizers as never before. Will management neglect this important group's economic needs until they become 
belligerent and distrustful union members, itching for scraps and setting up union rules which will govern work? 


inclined to 


othe r 


doul)t the wisdom of management’s 


says, “I am 


viving Wage increases in advance 


of demands. Such action means 
that the union fails to get credit 
and leads to demands for further 
gains. Nevertheless, when demands 
are made, there must be give-and- 
take on both sides.” 

This same writer asserts that 
there is little question that white- 
collar workers have been neglected, 
salary-wise, during the war. His 
company has reduced office hours 
fron 48 to 40, but at the same 
time introduced an office incentive 
plan which has, in the past three 
months, enabled employees to earn 
an average bonus of 13.5 per cent. 
He says, “Interdepartmental co- 
operation and general morale have 
heen greatly increased.” 

An officer in a large, widely 
Indiana 
plant expresses himself in the fol- 


known manufacturing 
lowing forthright manner: “We 
definitely feel that business ought 
to volunteer raises for the white- 
collar workers, where justified, 
rather than wait for demands to 
be made.” 

Ile adds, “We not only feel that 
raises for white-collar workers at 
this time are inevitable, but we 
also feel that the comparison of 
rates of the average factory work- 
er and the white-collar worker 
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shows a marked inequity. The 


average factory worker, either 
because of being organized or other 
reason, has over the past many 
years obtained gradual increases, 
whereas the white-collar worker 
has had very few increases. 

“Our company has taken action 
to revise white-collar wage rates. 
It has under way a job evaluation 
plan which, as nearly as possible, 
should enable us to adjust white- 
collar wages to compare with those 
paid in the factory. We propose, 
in addition to job evaluation, to 
inaugurate a merit system for 
white-collar workers that will bring 
our office rates up to a level that 
will be nearly comparable to those 
being paid in the factory.” 

But not 


executive or 


management 
officer 


feels so strongly. A number of let- 


every 
corporation 
ters received in answer to our 
questions merely sidestepped the 
problems and dealt in glittering 
generalities, the kind which have 
brought factory workers to their 
present belligerence. For example, 
“Adjustments are in order and 
are being considered. We do not 
have at the present time any or- 
ganization of white-collar workers, 
and it is not anticipated that one 
is likely as we have moved and are 
continuing to move in a direction 


to avoid any need for them.” This 


comes from an important middle 
western manufacturer. 

The hope that white-collar labor 
will become more plentiful, and 
therefore create a bearish situation 
in wage rates for these workers 
seems unfounded, but some execu- 
tives express this hope, pointing 
out that it is their policy to pay 
no more for such workers than 
they are forced to pay. 

This attitude is an old one, and 
attitude 


brought gains to the white-collar 


it is this which has 
unions which are, we think, greater 
than most business men realize. As 
one executive put it, “I believe that 
business has overlooked the white- 
collar worker in its effort to keep 
factory workers happy.” Whether 
openly stated or not, some busi- 
ness leaders seem to assume the 
attitude that, so long as _ white- 
collar workers are not articulate 
or powerfully organized, they can 
be by-passed when raises are being 
distributed. But as many of our 
contributors point out—this will 
force them to organize. 

Another middle western manu- 
facturer known for progressive 
methods says, “It is my thought 
that employers should grant vol- 
untary wage increases when pos- 
sible without being forced to do 
so by demands of organized labor. 


The ‘forcing’ (Continued on page 50) 





Marshall Field and 
His Enterprises 


Chicago's “‘Sun,’’ now grossing $6,000,000 a year, 


yet less than 4 years old; “‘Parade,”’ 


a Sunday 


magazine; a farm paper; New York’s ‘‘PM’’; two 
radio stations, and a major book publishing firm 
are some of Marshall Field’s interests. Here is a 
report on his ideas about publishing, business, 
farmers, taxes, union labor, government projects 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


E HAS been accused of undue 

friendliness with Communists. 
Yet he is a director of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company, a citadel of cap- 
italism and conservatism. 

He has been called, by some of 
his enemies, a playboy. Yet in four 
years he has built up a series of 
enterprises, daily assuming more 
importance and significance in the 
American scene. 

Others have referred to him as 
a multimillionaire, careless in con- 
serving his fortune. Yet some of 
the publishers and radio station 
owners who have tried to sell him 
properties at inflated prices have 
found him an astute judge of 
values. 

The Saturday Evening Post 
titled a story about him, “Do- 
Gooder,” with strong hints that he 
was just a philanthropist, giving 
money away to causes of doubtful 
merit. But he employs skilled in- 
vestigators to check on all appeals 
to him for money. 

Various writers have doubted 
his business ability, but he owns 
and directs a large number of en- 
terprises, among them two radio 
stations, as well as one of the 
largest and certainly the most 
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modern skyscraper office building 
in the country. 

Other enterprises in which he is 
active are the aggressive book pub- 
lishing firm of Simon and Schus- 
ter, and Pocketbooks, Inc. ; Cross 
Country Reports; Parade, a Sun- 
day magazine used by 15 metro- 
politan newspapers. Recently, with 
James Warburg who is also inter- 
ested in Cross Country Reports, 
he bought the Southern Farmer, 
an old-established farm paper with 
more than 400,000 circulation. 

Marshall Field first attracted 
attention in publishing when he 
agreed, in 1940, to buy out other 
stockholders who had put up 
money to finance PM, New York’s 
adless daily which had _ proved 
financially disappointing. 

Mr. Field paid the other stock- 
holders 20 cents on the dollar and 
continued to furnish funds to 
keep the paper going. Many peo- 
ple criticized him for aiding this 
publication because of its policies 
which included harsh criticism of 
isolationists, all-out support for 
President Roosevelt’s policies, a 
pronounced pro-labor policy and 
sharp criticism of business and 
industry generally. Mr. Field’s an- 
swer to his critics was that he be- 


lieved the country needed a payer 
which was critical of certain in- 
terests, and which told the truth 
as its editors saw it. He was jot 
especially active in the operation 
of the paper, and now states hie 
considers PM as “something off to 
one side” in the general setup of 
his other enterprises. 

It is as publisher of the Chicago 
Sun that he has attracted most 
attention. Because it will probably 
be his most important enterprise, 
it deserves the careful considera- 
tion of business men everywhere. 

Since Mr. Hearst’s weakling, 
Chicago Herald, was combined 
with the stronger Evening Ameri- 
can and turned into an evening 
paper, Chicago has had no other 
general, English language morn- 
ing daily. The Journal of Com- 
merce is a 6-day morning daily, 
but it makes no effort to appeal 
to the general public. This left a 
monopoly of the morning field to 
the Chicago Tribune whose pub- 
lisher and editor, Colonel Robert 
R. McCormick, parades his mul- 
tiple hates and opinions before 
his readers daily, not only in 
vitriolic editorials, but in many 
news stories and departments 
which, in other papers, are usually 
free from bias. As one reader once 
put it, “I don’t even believe the 
baseball scores in the Tribune.” 

Because he was born in Chicago; 
because his grandfather, whose 
wealth he inherited, founded the 
great merchandising organization 
of Marshall Field & Company, it 
was perhaps only natural that 
Mr. Field was interested in Chi- 
cago as a scene for his publishing 
ambitions. 

Many groups had urged other 
publishers to challenge the morn- 
ing newspaper monopoly in Chi- 
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cago. For many years there was 
talk of this or that publisher en- 
tering Chicago’s rich market with 
another morning paper. But there 
were many obstacles. One was the 
cost. Another was the fact that 
William Randolph Hearst owned 
the only morning AP franchise for 
which he asked a fantastic sum. 
Certainly few, if any, individuals 
and only a few corporations had 
the money to risk on a daily news- 


paper which would seriously chal- 


lenge the T'ribune’s grip on Chi- 
cago. About the time nonadmirers 
of the T'ribune despaired of hav- 
ing another morning paper in 
Chicago, word began to fly around 
that Marshall Field would found 
a morning paper there. 

Before the actual announcement 
came, people had been circulating 
petitions, holding meetings and 
addressing round-robins and ap- 
pearls to Mr. Field. As the Tribune 
continued to assail President 
Roosevelt and to assure the world 
that “Japan wanted nothing but 
peace,” Chicagoans were more and 
more anxious to welcome another 
paper. 

In the early part of 1941 Silli- 
man Evans, publisher of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, bought Parade 
for his paper, and in discussing 
the deal with Field, also talked of 
a Chicago morning daily. The up- 
shot was Field hired Evans as 
publisher for the new paper. He 
came to Chicago, made a deal with 
the evening Daily News to use its 
printing plant, rented space in 
the Daily News Building, and be- 
gan assembling a staff. 

Even then, in the fall of 1941, 
many men had gone to the Armed 
Services, and jobs were beginning 
to be more plentiful than there 
were men and women to fill them. 
Most of the better newspaper 
workers had jobs, and it is likely 
many compromises had to be en- 
dured in assembling a staff. Cer- 
tainly there were some members of 
the staff whose presence there was 
difficult to explain in view of the 
paper’s announced policies. 

On December 4, 1941, the new 
paper appeared, fat with adver- 
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Marshall Field, 52-year-old Chicago capitalist, is building media to reach 
groups of newspaper, farm paper, book and magazine readers, radio fans 


tising and packed with well-wish- 
ing messages from the great and 
some not so great. But on the day 
of its very first Sunday edition, 
Japs hurled bombs at Pearl Har- 
bor and war was on, giving every- 
body something to think about be- 
sides a new morning paper in 
Chicago. Perhaps no large pub- 
lication ever met with such diffi- 
culty so soon after its first issue. 
The help shortage 
acute. Paper rationing came, and 
no one knows what the circulation 
of the Swn would be today had 
there been ample paper to print 
all the copies which could be sold, 
or had it been possible to stage 
aggressive circulation campaigns. 


grew more 


Chicago was anxious to welcome 
not only a new paper, but every- 
bedy connected with it. Service 
clubs, the Advertising Club and 
many others held dinners and 
luncheons to honor Silliman Evans, 
but almost without exception, his 
speeches proved disappointing. He 
just didn’t “catch on” in Chicago, 
and the paper turned out under 
his direction was scarcely com- 
parable to other big metropolitan 
papers. It compared somewhat fa- 
vorably to a paper like his T'en- 
nessean, but it was obvious that, 
alongside papers in cities like 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
it had a considerable distance to 
travel. (Continued on page 46) 
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ITH the present strides being 


made in aviation, it is only a 
matter of time until the following 
type of advertisement may be 
commonplace in the classified ad- 
American 


vertising columns of 


newspapers: 
WANTED: Able salesman to sell 
well-known line. Splendid opportu- 
nity for man willing to work hard 
building business. Must have own 
airplane. 


While a number of salesmen are 
now using planes in their daily 
work today, the use of private 
planes by business has to a large 
extent been confined to company 
executives whose duties require a 
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Large planes, small planes, planes of every kind are 
being used by business and industry for transporting 
executives, for emergency trips, to transport parts and 
other freight, for steady service between branches. 
A brief report on some of the companies now using 
private planes and what executives say about them 





BY JOHN GARTH 


great deal of travel. But in some 
companies the sales departments 
are already considerable users of 
private air transport. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has multiple uses for private 
planes. A fleet of planes is at the 
disposal of Goodyear executives 
when making trips to all parts of 
the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. When not transporting 
Goodyear executives the planes are 
often used in test flights testing 
airplane wheels, brakes and tires 
made by the company. The Good- 
year plane shown at the lower 
right-hand corner of this spread 
of pictures is a two-engine Beech- 






craft, a recent acquisition of thie 
Goodyear fleet. 

Phillips Petroleum is another 
company which has used airplanes 
for executive trips, as well as for 
exploitation purposes for a number 
of years. The illustration of thie 
plane interior at the upper righi- 
hand corner of this spread shows 
how Phillips has converted a Lock- 
heed Lodestar for use by Phillis 
executives on their flights. 

The B. F. Goodrich Companys, 
famed 
Akron, recently purchased a twin- 


rubber manufacturer of 
engine Lockheed Lodestar, capabic 
of long-range operations. It will 


be based in Akron, and is in charge 
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of Tom L. Kenney, veteran pilot 
formerly with Lockheed and Boe- 
ing, and Hume Earnest, once pilot 
for Lord Beaverbrook and Wil- 
lium Randolph Hearst. Goodrich 
was a pioneer in owning private 
planes for transportation and for 
testing its products, it having first 
hegun using planes in 1929 for 
these purposes. 

Another company which has 
found excellent use for a private 
plane is Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany’s aluminum division at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. It also uses a 
Lockheed Lodestar, a picture of 
which accompanies this report. 

Leo Case, president of Leo Case 
Food Products Company, flies an 
Ereoupe, one of the smaller pri- 
vate planes, using it principally 
for buying trips and for advertis- 
ing. He is shown in his plane in 
the upper left-hand picture. 

James R. Bissell, Jr., president, 
J. R. Bissell Company, St. Louis 
mill agents, uses his Erecoupe in 
sales management work covering a 
large territory, and saving consid- 
erable time in his work. At school 
he was a member of the Harvard 
Fl ving Club. 

The Bell Aircraft Corporation 
reports suecessful use of a Beech- 






















craft C-45 plane for about 15 


months in transporting executives 
working on war production for the 
Armed Forces and other military 
items having postwar importance. 
In the future it will be used on 
company business as well as in 


transporting executives to and 


from military installations, ac- 


cording to one company official. 

With the release of plane manp- 
facturing capacity by the govern- 
ment and the end of many limita- 
tions on private flying it is ex- 
pected by many observers in the 
industry that business and indus- 
try will resume its prewar interest 
in aviation as a tool of business. 











Every time an employee gets a 
raise and is told ‘‘Now do not 
discuss this with anyone,’’ he 
gets an idea that there is some- 
thing secret, wrong or mysteri- 
ous about salaries or wages. 
What’s more, he probably 
thinks that others are getting 
more for the same work, else 
why so much secrecy. The days 
of “‘hush hush”’ salary and 
wage handling are gone for- 
ever. Instead, a sound wage 
and salary schedule, adminis- 
tered as outlined here may 
save millions in labor troubles 


‘%.- 


BY RALPH W. ELLS 


Salary Schedules 


N THE average company today 

the successful personnel direc- 
tor is a supersalesman. Despite in- 
adequate personnel policies and 
programs he controls absenteeism, 
keeps turnover within reasonable 
limits and avoids labor disturb- 
ances. Too often, however, his job 
is a difficult one because he has 
failed to ask top management for 
sound salary and wage schedules. 

Internally consistent salary and 
wage schedules are a tremendous 
asset to a personnel division. 
Hardly anyone in personnel work 
at the present time would disagree 
with that statement. Yet many 
companies either have no schedules 
at all or they have schedules which 
are inconsistent. Why? The answer 
is that prior to 1942 the majority 
of companies thought schedules 
were unimportant. It took a war 
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with its shortage of manpower to 
make many executives realize their 
salary and wage schedules were in- 
adequate to control turnover and 
absenteeism, to maintain employee 
interest and to keep employee 
morale at a high level. Unfor- 
tunately, salary and wage stabili- 
zation became effective at about 
the same time the management of 
many companies decided to do 
something about it. As a result, 
proposed schedules were relegated 
to files to gather dust. Today with 
stabilization controls partially 
lifted so as to permit changing to 
new schedules, management has 
other problems. The need for more 
adequate schedules is not as press- 
ing as it was a few months ago. 
But if management is to avoid 
labor disturbances it better look 
through its files, take out those old 


proposals, and incorporate them 
into the salary and wage adminis- 
tration program. Otherwise, six 
months or a year or two years 
from now, it may wish it had. 
Among the employees of almost 
any concern the number one topic 
of conversation over any given 
period of time is the salaries or 
wages to individuals or groups of 
individuals. And whenever ineffi- 
ciency predominates, or turnover 
and absenteeism are high, or 
groups of employees complain con- 
stantly, it is primarily because 
relatives, friends, other employces 
or union business agents have 
either consciously or unconscious- 
ly sold various employees on the 
idea that they: are underpaid. 
Unfortunately, few companies 
are aware of this subtle propa- 
ganda campaign to undermine em- 
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ployee morale and hardly any 
business organization makes a con- 
certed effort to offset it. In fact, 
the majority of companies tend to 
encourage it, especially among 
salaried employees. 

Instead of telling salaried em- 
plovees frankly what the salary 
ranves are for their job classifica- 
tious, the average company tells 
its salaried employees nothing. As 
arcsult, salaried employees seldom 
know whether they are at the mini- 
mun, the maximum, some place 
in-between, or at a salary outside 
the range. This failure to advise 
employees of the ranges for their 
jobs is a tragic mistake. It tends 
to undermine employee morale for 
the simple reason that unless em- 
plovees know definitely that they 
can earn more money on the same 
job, many will make no effort to 
improve. Employees are entitled to 
know how much a job is worth to 
the company, and companies which 
fail to pass this information on to 
their employees are adopting a 
very short-sighted policy. 

In the past in order to lower 
production unit costs, manage- 
ment in many firms resorted to 
negative means to reach its goals. 
By holding over the heads of em- 
ployees threats of lay-offs, fines 
and suspensions, many companies 
temporarily showed improvement. 
But such negative actions on the 
part of management built up re- 
sentment, unions became strong 
and these companies eventually 
encountered slow-downs, strikes 
and labor disturbances which more 
than offset the original savings. 

Negative approaches to any 
problem almost invariably result 
in temporary solutions. For this 
reason until companies adopt 





positive methods to solve their 
labor problems, there will always 
be strife in industry. A sound sal- 
ary and wage program is a posi- 
tive approach. And if the program 
is sound and employees are sold 
on it, turnover and absentee rates 
will be low and job interest and 
employee morale will be high. But 
employees must be convinced that 
the salary and (Continued on page 36) 
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TABLE I 


BASIC SALARY AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


(For Nonmanagerial Employees) 








Table 1-A 
Salary (Monthly) 








Wage (Hourly) 


Table 1-B 






























































Job —_—_—__—— —_—_—_— $$ 
Level Minimum Normal Maximum Minimum Normal Maximum 
1 | % 70 $ 87.50 $105 $0.40 $0.50 $0.60 
2 80 100.00 120 46 5714 69 
3 90 112.50 135 52 65 .78 
4 100 125.00 150 58 12% 87 
5 110 137.50 165 64 80 96 
6 120 150.00 180 .70 8716 1.05 
7 | 140 175.00 210 80 1.00 1.20 
8 | 160 200.00 240 .90 1.12% 1.35 
9 | 180 225.00 270 | 1.00 1.25 1.50 
10 | 200 250.00 300 1.10 1.3744 1.65 
ll | 220 275.00 330 1.20 1.50 1.80 
12 | 240 300.00 360 1.30 1.621% 1.95 
INCREASE INCREMENTS 
Ist Six Levels . 
Hour $0.058 $0.072 $0.087 $0.06 $0.075 $0.09 
Month | 10.00 12.50 15.00 10.38 12.975 15.57 
2nd Six Levels 
Hour | $0.116 $0.144 $0.173 $0.10 $0.125 $0.15 
Month | 20.00 25.00 30.00 17.30 21.625 25.95 
TABLE II 
(For Nonmanagerial Employees) 
Table 2-A Table 2-B Table 2-C 
| Wage (Hourly) Salary (Weekly) Salary (Monthly) 
Job | ——— 
Level | Mini- Nor- Maxi- Mini- Nor- Maxi- Mini- Nor- Maxi- 
mum mal mum | mum mal mum mum mal mum 
1 $0.45 $0.50 $0.55 | $18 $20 $22 «=| «$77.85 $86.50 $95.15 
2 | 50 57% 65 20 23 26 86.50 99.48 112.45 
3 55 65 15 22 26 30 | 95.15 112.45 129.75 
4 .60 72% 85 | @& 29 34 | 1083.80 125.43 147.05 
5 | 65 80 95 | 6 32 38 112.45 138.40 164.35 
6 | 70 87% ~=-:1.05 28 35 42 121.10 151.38 181.65 
7 .80 1.00 1.20 32 40 48 138.40 173.00 207.60 
+ .90 112% 1.35 | 36 45 54 155.70 194.63 283.55 
9 1.00 1.25 1.50 | 40 50 60 178.00 216.25 259.50 
10 1.10 1374 165 | 44 55 66 190.30 237.88 285.45 
11 1.20 1.50 1.80 | 48 60 72 207.60 259.50 311.40 
12 1.30 162% 1.95 | 58 65 78 224.90 281.13 387.35 
INCREASE INCREMENTS 
Ist Six Levels 
Hour $0.05 $0.075 - $0.10 | $0.05 $0.075 $0.10 $0.05 $0.075 0.10 
Week | 2.00 3.00 4.00 | 200 3.00 4.00 | 2.00 3.00 4.00 
Month 8.65 12.9714 17.30 | 8.65 12.97% 17.30 8.65 12.9714 17.30 
2nd Six Levels 
Hour $0.10 $0.125 $0.15 $0.10 $0.125 $0.15 $0.10 $0.125 $0.15 
Week 4.00 5.00 6.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Month 17.30 21.62% 25.95 | 17.30 21.62% 25.95 17.30 21.62% 25.95 














Transferred Files— 
How to Take Care of Them 





Come the year’s end and there is the annual problem 
of, ‘‘What’ll we do with all the stuff from our files?”’ 
Here are common-sense, proved suggestions on how 


to cope with the transfer problem, without piling up 
future trouble when somebody wants a 5-year-old paper 





BY IDA WELCH 


RANSFERRING old material 

to storage in order to start new 
files certainly clears the decks for 
action above-stairs, and a program 
of destroying obsolete papers 
should be standard practice in 
every office. Conversion from war 
to peace industry means this pres- 
ently is being accomplished on a 
larger scale than usual. 

It is presumed that only im- 
portant papers are sent to trans- 
fer file. If the material is worth 
saving, it is worth taking time to 
put it in good order and so mark- 
ing it that it can be found in the 
future. Most people intend to do 
just this, but lacking definite in- 
structions from a central source, 
their ideas of adequate labeling 
varies. While the name of the per- 
sons authorizing the transfer 
should definitely appear on the 
label, transfer boxes labeled “*Miss 
Harris’ Files,” ‘“Pryor’s Records,” 
or “F. Gerlach-Personal,” are open 
to speculation years hence when a 
frantic search for some particular 
record raises the suspicion that 
Harris, Pryor or Gerlach had any- 
thing to do with the matter. Many 
an hour has been spent by a con- 
scientious file clerk on just such a 
search, and all the while her su- 
perior fumes helplessly at his desk. 

Alphabetical, numerical or 
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chronological files present no prob- 
lem in storing or looking up. It is 
the small files covering specific 
subjects that cause trouble. The 
file arrangements are usually to 
subject, or in what the owners 
term “logical” order. Listing the 
folder titles and putting a copy of 
this list inside each box will save 
time. Just the fact that the list 
must be typed out will mean a 
more orderly arrangement, and the 
request for the list will often re- 


duce the volume of material to be 


- stored. 


Uniform box labels, providing 
space for all the desired informa- 
tion, clear up misunderstandings. 
Couple this uniform label with a 
set of written instructions for 
transferring, and some of your 
problems are behind you. 


Transferred files are usually 





OTHER ARTICLES IN 
‘‘AMERICAN BUSINESS’’ 
BY IDA WELCH 
‘‘A Simple Cure for Filing Head- 

aches.’’ May 1945 


‘*Central Control to Cure Filing 
Troubles.’’ August 1945 

‘‘More Filing Speed.’’ Septem- 
ber 1945 











stored in out-of-the-way cor ers 
Most companies do not provid 
first-class lighting for files |\a} 
are consulted but rarely. File «ases 
are piled to the ceiling to conserve 
space. This troublesome three-some 
means endless time can be <)en} 
reading labels with the aid of 
flashlight or an extension | ight, 
and often a box will be passe! up 
in sheer nervous haste. A sketch as 
shown in the illustration of cach 
section of the storage room, with 
the box label information inserted 
at transfer time, will save many 
times the hours spent in making it, 
Files can be located on the sketch 
before they are moved, and there 
will be no shifting afterward to 
make things fit. 

Another important item iiueh 
overlooked in transferring is keep- 
ing a record of the material trans- 
ferred. Just as you number your 
invoices and purchase orders to 
prevent loss and misuse, number 
each box and post the label infor- 
mation to a chronological record. 
It helps keep boxes in file order and 
the record gives a strict account- 
ing of every box in storage. It 
does away with dependence on the 
memory of the individual. Another 
good feature of such a record is 
that when box labels are lost or 
mutilated, a new label can be made 
up from the original source and 
Stenciling 


the numbers on the boxes will help 


not from guesswork. 


locate them in dark corners. 

It is well recognized that all 
these little things are frills which 
take a certain amount of time, and 
cost money, but once the records 
are organized and operating, bal- 
ance the time spent keeping them 
against the seemingly endless |ours 
that are spent searching old ‘files, 
and the scales will tip in favor of 


records every time. 
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Showing how to chart a bank of transfer files, so everybody who has to refer to them may find the material with minimum 
lost time. The lower cut shows how to record the transfer of papers so no important material need be buried beyond finding 
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BY HUGH A. McALLISTER 


Assistant to the President, The Erie Railroad Company 


HAT the Erie Railroad Com- 
today an _ enviable 
record 


pany has 
safety and performance 
and an outstanding war job to its 
credit, is in large part due to the 
training principles and practices 
long sponsored for its employees 
by R. E. Woodruff, president of 
the road. Twenty years ago, in his 
book entitled The Making of a 
Railroad Officer, Mr. Woodruff 
wrote, “A good railroad officer 
must be a good teacher.” At that 
time he had already put into prac- 
tice, as superintendent of Erie’s 
Buffalo Division, certain ideas in 
handling and training men which 
he had worked out for himself. 
graduate of 


An engineering 
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Purdue University, Mr. Woodruff 
learned his railroading from the 
ground up—beginning as a laborer 
on a track gang. As a foreman, 
he early saw the weaknesses in 
merely ordering men to do work 
for which they had no enthusiasm 
or understanding. When he became 
Erie superintendent in Buffalo, 
Mr. Woodruff instituted a volun- 
tary course of study after hours 
which was open to any Erie super- 
visor who wanted to learn more 
about how the railroad was run. 
That initial class trained many 
men who now hold key positions in 
divisions of the Erie. It is to the 
credit of its instructor that the 
subjects discussed and their un- 





#? 4 . ’ 


‘ar 





a 


usual presentation are still fresh 


in the minds of many of these 

executives. today. 
The “after hours’ 

for study and further learning is 


, 


opportunity 


now a basic and accepted part of 
Erie’s employee program. More 
than that, it is a vital factor in 
Erie’s relationships with its cus- 
tomers and the many communilies 
which the railroad serves. Every 
Erie employee constantly learns 
from organized courses how to 
better his personal understanding 
of his own job and the railroa«’s 
job. And while he. is learning these 
important things, he is also learn- 
ing how to teach others. Whet)er 
he is selling the road’s services to 
a shipper, servicing a locomotive, 
meeting the public at a station 
window, or doing electric wiriig, 
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he learns the proper performance 
of his job from teaching and exam- 
ple; and in addition he learns how 
to explain it to others. 

The foundation of this unusual 
experience lies in Erie’s Continuous 
Training Program, an organized 
activity which grew from its presi- 
dent’s own strong personal con- 
victions regarding the value of em- 
ployee training, and which en- 
tered its present system-wide phase 
in 1940. Today the Erie conducts 
regular classes in such subjects as 
“How to Get Along with People,” 
“Bu ymanship-Salesmanship,” “Or- 
ganization and Study of Service 
Facts,” “Effective Speaking and 
Effective Presentations,” ‘“Prac- 
tical Applied Psychology,” “Hu- 
man and Public Relations,” ““Man- 


agement and Leadership,” “Ameri- 
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can Business Economics,” “*Mem- 
ory Training,” “Letter Writing,” 
“Personality Development,” and 
similar subjects. 

Inasmuch as all effective train- 
ing should begin at the top and 
permeate downward through the 
organization, each new course as 
it is added to the program is first 
given to the top management 
group, then to the top supervisory 
group, then to division supervision, 
and so on right down the line. 
More than 200 Erie men are now 
qualified to conduct major train- 
ing conferences in these subjects. 
Almost every Erie man is able to 
present the rudiments of the sub- 
jects to the men under him, and 
does so. The whole course of train- 
ing has been given to more than 


2,000 members of Erie’s super- 











staff, foremen 


who have qualified themselves to 


visory including 
instruct their men how to do any 
given job correctly, safely and 
conscientiously. 

An example of the Erie method 
at work is to be found in the rail- 
road’s Job Training Manual pre- 
pared by Erie foremen, super- 
visors, superintendents and man- 
agers for any employee who wants 
to train a man to do a job. This 
demon- 


manual undertakes to 


strate, through the conference 
method, the need for job training 
in general, the special need for 
trained foremen and supervisors 
in particular, the right and wrong 
methods of job instruction, and a 
sure-fire method for getting a man 
todo any job correctly and safely. 


Originat ing (Continued on page 34) 
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Checklist for Your 


Paper Work 





BY ROBERT K. STONE 


OW that the energies of Ameri- 
‘an industry are shifting into 
high gear in the reconversion from 
a wartime to a peacetime competi- 
tive economy, progressive manage- 
ment is casting its eye on the paper 
work so necessary for the accom- 
plishment of this process. Many 
forms which had been gathering 
dust on the shelves will be hauled 
out for use again, for orders are 
now being taken and deliveries 
once more are being made. Also, 
many forms and systems have been 
devised during these war years 
and still many more have been 
kept to serve their useful purposes 
both during war and peace. Fur- 
thermore, new forms and systems 
will have to be developed to guide 
the operations of new postwar 
business. 

In reviewing your over-all re- 
conversion problems, several ques- 
tions of utmost importance should 
be considered in regard to your 
forms: 

First, if the war affected your 
business, has a survey been made 
of all forms used prior to the war 
to determine: (1) How many are 
still suitable for efficient use in 
their present format and condi- 
tion, and (2) how long the supply 
of these forms will last? 
Secondly, due to the pressure 
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of wartime production and the 
rapidity of change, and the fact 
that abnormally high clerical costs 
were often absorbed by the terms 
of government contracts, are you 
still using forms which you had 
planned to revise and improve at 
the first opportunity? 

Finally, if you are embarking 
on a new program of manufactur- 
ing and selling with new processes, 
new transport methods, and new 
plants with new distribution, sales, 
or service arrangements, have you 
determined what new forms and 
systems will be required to operate 
these new phases of your enter- 
prise? 

Any forms reconversion survey, 
to be effective, must be based pri- 
marily on the principle long known 
to business systems engineers that 
the actual paper and _ printing 
cost of a form is only a very small 
portion of its total cost. Per unit 
it is often negligible. What does 
add up are the following ‘costs: 

1. Labor time expended in get- 
ting the form ready, filling it in, 
checking it, transporting it, ob- 
taining information from it, filing 
it and subsequently finding the 
form in the file; 

2. The cost of equipment used 
in its preparation; and 
3. The cost of space for per- 





sonnel, business machines and files 
involved in its use. 

This total cost is called the 
finished form cost. 

Therefore, a survey for the re- 
conversion of forms must be b::sed 
on the following two considera- 
tions: 

1. Will reconversion to a if- 
ferent format, or consolidation in- 
to a unified system, considering 
the expenses involved in redesign- 
ing and reprinting the form or set 
of forms, pay dividends in actual 
savings in overhead expenses by 
reduced clerical costs? 

2. Will reconversion of the pres- 
ent forms effect a better control? 

To elaborate further on the 
first consideration, these facts are 
all important. It has been esti- 
mated by one of the foremost form 
designers in this country that th 
ratio of clerical cost to the print- 
ing cost of the average record 
form is 40 to 1. Therefore, if your 
form printing costs for a certain 
group of forms is $200, you can 
reasonably expect to have to pay 
$8,000 in salaries to your clerical 
staff which uses these forms. Now, 
if by forms analysis, office work 
simplification improvements can li 
made on these forms and their re- 
lated procedures, your total cler- 
ical costs will be substantially re- 
duced. (Office work simplification 
is the adoption of motion economy 
principles used in every modern 
factory in America to the clerical 
operations of the office.) 

Although your immediate costs 
may be slightly increased due to 
the investment made in the time 
taken for the forms analysis 
(whether by -a member of your 
firm or by a professional forms en- 
gineer retained on a consulting 
basis) and at times, by a higher 
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Because—there is no match for Burroughs 
machines . . . built with precision to operate 
with precision . . . designed to provide long 
and dependable service. 


Because—there is no equal to the range of 


w Uj e RO UG tb S the Burroughs line . . . machines for practically 


every purpose . . . machines specifically de- 


MACH | » ES signed for specific jobs . . . machines flexibly 


designed for versatility of application. 


ARE PREFERRED Because—there is no rival to the Burroughs 
WHEREVER YOU G0 maintenance service . . . prompt, dependable 
and efficient . . . organized to give Burroughs 


owners freedom from mechanical interruptions, 





to insure them the fullest use of their machines. 


Because—there is no equivalent to Burroughs 
counsel ... technical help by machine accounting 


men with years of experience in planning effi- 


cient applications and installations for all types 


of businesses. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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initial printed form cost due to a 
more elaborate timesaving setup, 
the effect in savings through re- 
duced expenditures will become ap- 
parent very quickly. Forms anal- 
ysis to effect simplification can 
be compared to the purchase of a 
labor-saving office device. The sav- 
ings made over the old methods 
pay for the machine many times 
over—so it is with office and fac- 
tory form simplification. 

For example, if a reduction in 
clerical time necessary to perform 
certain essential operations were 
reduced 40 per cent as a result of 
form analysis and resultant sim- 
plification, your clerical labor cost 
would be reduced $3,200, if applied 
to the above example. 

Consider these overhead savings 
as profits. Suppose a reconversion 
survey of a series of forms cost 
$6,000, but saved $12,000 in the 
first year of operation. This net 
saving of $6,000 represents a net 
profit of 6 per cent on an extra 
$100,000 worth of sales the first 
year, or 6 per cent on an extra 
$200,000 worth of sales the fol- 
lowing year and every other year 
thereafter, if the volume of busi- 
ness remained the same. If total 
sales increased, the net savings 
would be proportionally greater. 


It cannot be overemphasized 


1. Gorms D 


1. Will the suspension of gov- 
ernment requirements for reports, 
special inspections, etc., eliminate 
any forms or some clerical opera- 
tions on some of them? 

2. Will the same number of cop- 
ies of a form still be required? 

3. Can any forms be combined 
or separated for greater efficiency 
or reduced in length? 

4. Will every item on a form 
still be required? 

5. If instructions were printed 
on the form or in a standard prac- 
tice bulletin, do they still apply or 
do they need to be changed? 

6. Have streamlined form design 
99 


a 


that the cost of a form is not in 
the printing, but in the labor, 
space and equipment costs in- 
volved in using it. This thought 
should be paramount whenever the 
designing and the buying of 
printed and even duplicated forms 
is involved. 

Nor can the importance of con- 
trol be Control 
is fundamental in the administra- 


tion of business, especially today, 


underestimated. 


and while reconversion of a form 
may not be made primarily to re- 
duce clerical operating costs, the 
effect of a tighter control is often 
the decisive factor in the survival 
of a business. In such a case, even 
if a new form and system would in- 
volve a higher operating cost, if 
the lack of better control might 
have resulted in the failure of a 
business, or severe losses, the value 
of the reconversion is inestimable. 
The higher finished form cost 
would be definitely worth while 
since the increased expenditure 
was vitally necessary. 

Progressive _ office 
should realize that printing estab- 
lishments specializing in printed 
forms of all types can devote their 
full energies to the development of 
forms to the highest possible de- 
gree, and can therefore render a 


executives 


most useful service to their cus- 
tomers. By the application of office 


eveloned D 


principles, such as boxing entries, 
elimination of rules on typewriter 
forms, check boxes, and other mo- 
tion economy arrangements, been 
utilized in the design of these 
forms? 

7. Is the copy on the forms cur- 
rent and correct? 

8. Had inexperienced office per- 
sonnel been delegated the respon- 
sibility of designing any of these 
forms? 

9. Were any forms developed 
for manual writing or handling 
methods office machines 
were not easily obtainable? 

10. Has your office duplicator 


because 


work simplification principles 
which their representatives, who 
are more than order takers and 
actually form engineers, apply to 
their customers’ forms, they can 
produce forms which are the ios! 
economical to use. Such forms ary 
always a best buy. 

The bid system alone caro} 
always obtain the best net or fin- 
ished form price for the custoiner, 
Form analysis must be inclu:ed, 
Whether this analysis with  re- 
sultant simplification is perfor:ned 
by the customer or the printer is 
immaterial, so long as a qualified 
forms analyst performs the work. 
The cost-conscious business ex:-cu- 
tive will find that forms must con- 
tinuously undergo methods aial- 
ysis and that it is the sounilest 
financial practice to deal solely 
with a forms printer who makes a 
practice of analyzing his custom- 
ers’ forms, not only at the tiny of 
the original printing of the form, 
but also prior to each reprint. 

Since every office is literally run 
by forms, the cost-conscious exccu- 
tive must also be form-conscious 
and will lose no time in reconvert- 
ing his forms. The following ques- 
tion guide will help channel your 
thinking directly to the 
technical and administrative prob- 
lems faced in a forms reconver- 


War 


reproducing 


many 


sion program: 


worked overtime 
forms which were urgently needed 
at the time? Are they full of time- 
consuming loopholes? 

11. Were any forms printed on 
two pages or on both sides duc to 
the limitations of typewriter type 
and office duplicators? 

12. Were forms specially <e- 
signed for the old office machines 


you intend to replace now that the 


war is over? 

13. Have you temporarily re- 
verted from interleaved, one-time 
-arbon forms to a cut sheet form 
which was duplicated on your of- 
fice duplicator? 
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Bows and Arrows 


would never have beaten 


a panzer division 


How can business battles be won with bow-and-arrow equipment? 


You gave the men and women, now 
returning from the services; the finest 
equipment the world ever saw—and 


they won the war. 


Peacetime equipment has improved just as much as 
have war weapons, and modern machines are equally 
essential to win the battles of peace. And returning 


veterans know how to use these new business weapons. 


They have been using Addressograph-Multigraph 
equipment to handle Army and Navy payrolls, 
shipping documents, personnel records, produc- 
tion orders, stock records, purchasing, invoicing, 


for “dog tags,” and in scores of other jobs—and 


Addressagraph 


TRADE MARK 


they have seen their new equipment cut out waste 
motion, eliminate errors, get the work out faster, 
improve efficiency at every step. 

These are the same jobs you have in business. 
The same new equipment can give you the same 
important savings. Veterans want and deserve it, 
for they know it helps them produce more and so 


be worth more to you. You and they both benefit. 


Orders can be scheduled now for delivery. 
Telephone our local office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
Agencies with service and supply departments in 


principal cities of the world. 


—Multigraph 


Phage aan Ag a5 vat ore 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corperstion 
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14. Did you give up continuous 
feed forms, register forms, and 
snapout forms because of slow de- 
liveries or lack of priorities on 
office equipment ? 

15. Had you temporarily ac- 
cepted an inferior grade of paper 
for these forms? 

16. Is the paper the form is 
printed on the best weight, quality 
and color for the function of the 
form? 

17. Are the erasing qualities and 
receptiveness to ink of the paper 
up to prewar standards? 

18. Are the forms printed on 
standard sizes? 

19. Are the colors right? Did 
you do without goldenrod, green, 
vanary? 

20. Are all runs of forms the 
same color, or were some changed 
because the printer was out of 
that particular color at the time 
and didn’t know when the next 
shipment of paper would come in? 

21. Are copies of forms for vari- 
ous departments difficult to iden- 
tify due to duplications in color? 


2. Gorms Shelued for the 


1. Are these forms up to modern 
standards in design, construction, 
writing and handling methods? 

2. Has your office been equipped 
with new business machines, files or 
binders during the war which re- 
quire new form designs, construc- 
tions and sizes? 

3. Have all these forms incor- 
porated simplified office procedures 
or are they time-consuming and 
therefore costly in operation? 


22. Did the color shades match? 
Did the last run of letterheads 
match the envelopes purchased at 
a different time in color, weight 
and quality of paper? 

23. Did your duplicated forms 
which came in sets or pads register 
with each other? Can form-topped 
or dic-impressed _ stencils, pre- 
printed spirit or gelatin masters, 
or direct offset masters be used to 
insure automatic registration? 

24. If card forms required fold- 
ing, had they been scored? 

25. Were forms prepunched by 
the printer, or did they require in- 
dividual punching prior to inser- 
tion in a folder or binder? 

26. Were frequently used forms 
round-cornered to help avoid wear 
and tear? 

27. Were the forms gathered in 
sets or did the typist have to gath- 
er them when inserting carbons? 

28. Had the forms been padded 
for ease in handling and to avoid 
undue spoilage? 

29. Can present stocks of loose 
forms be padded so as to facilitate 


4. For external contact forms— 
has the name, address or trade- 
mark of your company changed? 

5. Have you fully exploited the 
advertising possibilities in these 
external contact forms? 

6. Is the format and typog- 
raphy on these forms up to date? 

7. Has the paper stock yellowed 
or grayed? 

8. Is the carbon on carbon-in- 
terleaved forms still satisfactory? 


future handling of these forms? 

30. A very important item jp 
file cards, time cards, bookkeeping 
machine forms—were they printed 
with the grain of the paper rin- 
ning in the proper direction? 

31. Were margins sufficient for 
binding? 

32. Did you omit stringing or 
wiring your tags when string «nd 
wire were scarce or the operation 
by the printer delayed delivery wn- 
duly? 

33. Had your tags been printed 
in gangs previously? Are your 
present tags ganged? 

34. Is the quality of gumming 
on your labels up to prewar stind- 
ards? 

35. Are forms stored in bins or 
shelves and properly labeled? Are 
they wrapped and protected to 
prevent spoilage? 

36. Is there an efficient stock 
control system in operation? Are 
reserve stocks of forms kept under 
strict inventory control in a cen- 
tralized location to prevent forms 
from running out of stock? 


Duration 


Has it been checked for possible 
deterioration due to age or ex- 
posure to cold, heat, light? 

9. Can you obtain all the copies 
you need from preprinted hecto- 
graph spirit and gelatin master 
forms? 

10. Have your die-impressed or 
form-topped stencils dried out or 
otherwise deteriorated? 

11. Are direct image offset du- 
plicator masters still usable? 


3. New Forms for Postwar Business 


1. If more than 5,000 forms are 
written at one spot, are you plan- 
ning for a continuous carbon-in- 
terleaved form? 

2. Can snap-out, one-time car- 
bon interleaved forms be used to 
save clerical work? 
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3. Can form combinations be de- 
veloped so that all copies in a sys- 
tem can be prepared at once? 

4. Can items in the forms be so 
arranged in sequence as to facili- 
tate transcribing with a minimum 
of visual and writing effort? 


5. Are simplified methods prin- 
ciples being incorporated in the 
design to reduce type strokes, !ine 
spacing movements, “filling-in” 
time? 

6. Are standardized paper sizes 
being utilized (Continued on page /4) 
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NY life insurance company will answer, “Yes.’’ They 
A say it’s a good plan to have a thorough physical exami- 
nation at least once a year. 

Many businesses keep healthy in much the same manner. 
At regular intervals, they call in their National representative. 

This man knows business systems as thoroughly as a doctor 
knows medicine. His trained eye can often spot flaws in a 
system of handling money and keeping records that those 
who operate the business have overlooked. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business, small drug 
store, large department store or nationally-known manufac- 
turing plant, the National representative can provide machines 
and systems designed to handle any type of business accounting. 
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See the facts . . . make your own decision 


You can prove this to your own satisfaction without obli- 
gation. Upon request, the National representative will be glad 
to discuss with you the systems you use in your business. 

His findings may enable you to cut costs and reduce mis- 
takes in handling your payroll, the posting of accounts re- 
ceivable, distribution of sales and costs, and virtually every 
other phase of your general business bookkeeping. 

Decide that for yourself. Look over the National man’s 
recommendations and make your decision on the facts and 
figures. The National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 











Mergers—the Road 
To Leadership 





A report on mergers as a factor in winning industry 
leadership. In one industry after another the big 
units are the result of mergers and consolidations 
plus an aggressive policy which calls for buying out 
competitors, raw material and supply sources, both 
retail and wholesale distribution or service facilities 





HE part played by mergers in 

building our great companies 
quickly becomes apparent when 
we begin to examine the corporate 
structure of these big units. Be- 
cause many companies have done 
such an excellent job of integrat- 
ing new companies into a parent 
structure, it is easy to overlook 
the part played by mergers in 
building our industrial and busi- 
ness giants. 

Everybody knows that United 
States Steel was the result of a 
big merger of several steel com- 
panies. But it is easy to forget 
how many companies are now a 
part of this corporation. The same 
is true of General Motors, Gen- 
eral Foods, several of the larger 
rubber companies, and any num- 
ber of other companies which grew 
to impressive size and commanding 
position because of many acquisi- 
tions of smaller companies. 

In United States Steel there 
are included 33 “principal” sub- 
sidiaries, including such diversifi- 
railroads, steamship 
companies, cement companies, a 
housing corporation, oil well sup- 
ply company, shipbuilding, coke 
companies, export company. 

It is evident that big steel’s 
growth results from almost every 
known type of expansion. It con- 


cation as 
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trols raw materials, the transport 
facilities for moving these raw ma- 
terials. It also controls various 
types of production facilities and 
by-product companies. And _per- 
haps most important of all, it con- 
trols large steel users, such as 
shipbuilding and bridge companies, 
oil well supply units, and, more re- 
cently, a company specializing in 
prefabricated homes. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
was founded in 1870 to manufac- 
ture fire hose and rubber wringer 
rolls. By 1898 it was manufactur- 
ing automobile tires. While mer- 
gers have not been the chief fac- 
tor in this company’s expansion it 
has, since 1912, acquired Diamond 
Rubber Company, Hood Rubber 
Company, Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, Brunswick Rubber Company 
and the Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company. 

Another big rubber company, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Inc., has expanded largely 
by entering new fields, buying tex- 
tile plants to make tire fabrics. 
Aside from its purchase of The 
Kelly-Springficld Tire Company, 
it has not been especially active in 
buying other companies to ex- 
pand sales. But it has always 
grown rapidly, both because of the 
automobile boom and the com- 








pany’s reliance upon research to 
find new products such as Plio- 
film, and to get into new fields 
such as balloon and _ dirigible 
building. While the company owns 
cotton plantations, rubber plan- 
tations, and many branch plants 
and factories, it has not built its 
business to any great extent by 
buying out competitors. 

The same is true of The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company. It 
has purchased four companies, 
two of which made rubber prod- 
ucts, but none of which were es- 
pecially large. It has also pur- 


chased a number of cotton mills 
to provide tire fabrics, and has 
large plantation interests in 


Africa. But like Goodyear it has 
depended largely upon its own 
sales skill and the wide increase 
in the use of rubber products to 
maintain its growth, which has 
been spectacular ever since its 
founding in 1900. 

To turn to another field, we find 
all three of the largest units in the 
industry have grown to a con- 
siderable extent because of pur- 
chase of other companies or of 
mergers. We refer to the soap in- 
dustry. The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company and Lever Brothers 
Company are the giants in soap 
and allied lines. All three have 
made a policy of picking up other 
good companies when opportuni- 
ties occurred. Procter and Gamble, 
both independent 
joined hands to form Procter & 
Gamble in 1837, and for several 
years the employees were paid 
part of their wages in soap and 
candles which they traded off on 
grocery bills around Cincinnati. 
Ivory Soap, the company’s most 
famous brand, was introduced in 


soap makers, 
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Produce them easily, quickly, inex- 
pensively, with Mimeograph Brand 
die-impressed Stencils 


Here’s a sound, sure method of handling one of the 
big paper-work problems of the moment. Ready 
to come to your desk right now, to tell you all 
about it, is our new booklet, ““Mimeograph Brand 
die-impressed Stencils for the Production of Plant 
Clearance Prograin Papers. 

It describes the routine procedure involved in 
the Plant Clearance Program. It shows you, step 
by step, how you can simplify the production of 
the required papers with Mimeograph* duplication. 

Mimeograph die-impressed stencils are used to 
produce both the required forms and the descrip- 


” 


tions of the machine tools to be sold or transferred. 

Rewriting of these descriptions is completely 
eliminated. Copy is permanent, black on white, and 
it’s produced easily, quickly and inexpensively. 

Mail the coupon below for your copy of this 
booklet. And if you haven’t already done so, re- 
quest too, our booklet, “The ABC of Contract 
Termination.” It explains complete, practical 
methods for handling all the paper work involved 


... illustrates sample forms. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. 


Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-1045, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6. 
Send me a free copy of the folder, “Mimeograph Brand die- 
impressed Stencils for the Production of Plant Clearance 
Program Papers.” 
Send me a free copy of the booklet, ““The ABC of Contract 
Termination.” 





COPYRIGHT, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
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1882. In 1898 the company went 
into the cottonseed oil business to 
provide raw materials for soap. 
By 1901 it was erecting a new 
plant in Cincinnati (Ivorydale) to 
make salad oil from cottonseed oil, 
and in 1904 the company opened 
a plant in Kansas City. 
Its first important purchase of 
a company to expand its business 
came in 1909 when it purchased 
McCaw Manufacturing Company 
to put the company actively in 
the shortening business. This 
brought a brand, Flakewhite 
Shortening, on the market, but 
the subsidiary name was _ soon 
merged with Procter & Gamble and 
a policy set up which has resulted 
in abandonment of most names of 
purchased companies. Instead of 
operating companies it purchases 
under their names, the business 
soon becomes a part of Procter & 
Gamble. Here are some of the 
soap companies which are now a 
part of Procter & Gamble, and 
the dates which they were pur- 
chased: 
Wm. Waltke Company, St. Louis 1928 
Globe Soap Company, Cincinnati 1929 
Thomas Hedley & Company, Ltd., 
England 1930 
James S. Kirk & Company, Chicago 1930 
Sabates S. en C., Havana 1931 
Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining 
Company, Portsmouth, Va. 1931 
Hewitt Soap Company, Dayton 1933 
Philippine Manufacturing Company, 
Manila 1935 


The English, Cuban and Philip- 
pine companies retain their own 
names. All the other companies 
have lost their corporate identities, 
although their brand names are 
still used on P & G products. The 
company owns a string of cotton- 
seed oil mills throughout the South 
which produce cottonseed oil used 
both in soap and its shortening 
products. 

As most readers remember, an- 
other big soap company, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, is the 
merger of three famous companies: 
Colgate and Company of Jersey 
City, The Palmolive Company of 
Chicago, and Pect Brothers of 
Kansas City. 

This merger is perhaps one of 
the best examples of integration 
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of three competing companies, 
each with certain strong brands, 
and each with certain heavily de- 
veloped territories. With all three 
working together with a bigger 
line, lowered sales and shipping 
costs could be effected. Colgate 
was a heavy advertiser and pro- 
ducer of dental creme, toilet and 
laundry soaps. In some territories, 
Colgate’s volume on laundry soaps 
was heavy, in others light. Palm- 
olive had national distribution on 
a toilet soap, shaving creams. Pect 
Brothers was operating in certain 
territories with heavy volumes on 
laundry soaps and other products. 
These three strong companies— 
Procter & Gamble, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet and Lever Brothers— 
control a large share of the total 
soap business of the country, al- 
though there are many other soap 
makers in business. With three 
big companies in intense competi- 
tion with each other and all other 
soap companies, the three spend- 
ing more than $36,000,000 a year 
in advertising, it is obvious that 
to get a foothold in this field 
ample capital, great marketing 
skill and much patience would be 
required. Even the packers, with 
their ready-made selling organiza- 
tions, field warehousing and branch 
housing organizations, have never 
been notably successful in market- 
ing their soaps in large volume. 
In one field after another there 
are one or more big units which 
have grown big at least partially 
through an. aggressive policy of 
buying up competitors, or which 
originally became big as a result 
of a merger of several units. In 
shoes we have International Shoe 
Company; in the food field there 
are giants such as General Foods, 
General Mills, Swift & Company; 
in the electrical field there is Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse ; 
and in the steel field, in addition 
to United States Steel, there’ are 
Bethlehem, Republic, Inland, all of 
which are big, as we usually think 
of the word “big,” because of 
mergers and consolidations. 
Republic Steel Corporation, the 
youngest of the larger steel com- 


panies, is following the pattern set 
by the older United States Stee] 
in that it goes in for subsidiaries 
in both the raw material and f,b- 
ricating field. Republic owns all, or 
part, of Truscon Steel Company, 
a structural steel fabricating unit ; 
The Berger Manufacturing Com- 
pany which makes steel products 
such as filing cabinets, lockers and 
shelving. It also owns The River 
Terminal Railway Company, s«v- 
eral mining and ore companics, 
and several supply companies 
which act as distributors of le- 
public and other products. Thre 
is the Republic Supply Company 
of Houston, Texas, for exam» le, 
which serves the oil fields and 
similar markets. 

‘While, of course, some of the 
companies now in Republic are old 
companies, Republic in its present 
corporate form is a young com- 
pany and has been growing rapid- 
ly. Sales in 1935 were $137,117, 
708 as compared with sales of 
$531,235,302 in 1944. It is alto- 
gether possible that this sales 
growth would have been impossible 
without its several subsidiaries. 

In the paint field there have 
been many mergers, and not a few 
once-famous names have _ been 
merged into more aggressive com- 
panies and all but forgotten, even 
though some of their brands are 
still manufactured and sold. In 
this field National Lead Company 
is the result of a merger of a num- 
ber of smaller companies. ‘The 
Glidden Company is the result of 
putting together a number of re- 
gional companies by the astute 
one-time Sherwin-Williams _ sales 
executive, Adrian D. Joyce, who 
has been president of Glidden for 
many years and whose skill and 
trading ability enabled him to 
build Glidden from a relatively 
small producer of varnishes to a 
well-integrated company making 
and selling a long line of all kinds 
of paints, soft metals, and even 
food products. 

Sherwin-Williams took over a 
once-famous company, Heath «nd 
Milligan Paint Company, and a\so 
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owns the Detroit White Lead 
Works. Devoe and Raynolds Com- 
pany owns Peaslee-Gaulbert Paint 
& Varnish Company, once a Louis- 
ville independent; Wadsworth- 
Howland & Company, Inc., Boston 
paint makers, as well as others. 

In the shoe field there has been 
a long history of mergers and 
consolidations, with many com- 
panies being taken over by others 
and many joining or merging, 
Largest, of course, is International 
Shoe Company, the $79,000,000 
St. Louis footwear giant which 
operates a number of well-known 
companies as divisions of the par- 
ent company. Three best known 
are probably Friedman-Shelby ; 
Peters; and Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand, but there are others such 
as Vitality, Winthrop, Queen Qual- 
ity and Dorothy Dodd. 

In Nashville there is a General 
Shoe Corporation which operates 
Jarman Shoe Company, KBS Shoe 
Company, Richland-Davidson 
Shoe Company, Dominion Shoe 
Company, Sewanee Shoe Company, 
Edgewood Shoe Company and 
Barrett Shoe Company. A number 
of shoe companies are both manu- 
facturers and retailers, some hav- 
ing retail subsidiaries, and others 
operating the retail divisions as 
part of the original company. 

It would be too much to assert 
that few companies ever reach an 


outstanding position in any indus- 
try unless they buy or merge with 
other companies. As we check one 
industry after another, it is ap- 
parent that in many cases the 
leading companies became leaders 
and reached the top because of a 
strong and aggressive expansion 
policy which included taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to 
buy other companies. 

We must not overlook the fact 
that a policy of buying other 
companies when advantageous does 
not necessarily confine itself to 
buying other companies with es- 
tablished brands or with similar 
businesses. Mergers are often en- 
tered into to obtain raw material 
supplies, to obtain additional 
manufacturing capacity or to ob- 
tain. distribution, as well as to 
build sales by acquiring companies 
with established business. Inland 
Steel bought Ryerson, because 
Ryerson is perhaps the country’s 
most successful distributor of steel. 
Thus, with one transaction, In- 
land obtained a distributing or- 
ganization which had _ required 
years to build, and which would 
have required much time, skill and 
ability to duplicate. 

General Motors Corporation is 
a good example of a company 
which has acquired many proper- 
ties to insure control of raw ma- 
terials and parts. It owns a body 


company, spark plug company, 
lamp company, radiator company, 
roller bearing company, battery 
and ignition company, and a rub 
ber company, as well as the various 
companies such as Chevrolet, 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Cadil- 
lac, General Motors Truck & 
Coach, Frigidaire, Electro-Motiye, 
etc. All of them are operated 
divisions of the parent compan, 
With competitive conditions «s 
they are today; with the many 
interlocking directorates; with 
various alliances between 
panies, patent controls, distribu- 
tion arrangements, and owners))ip 
of distributing facilities, including 
both wholesale and retail facilitics, 
it is obvious that new companics, 
or smaller old companies, must 
encounter exceptional conditions 
to become major factors in any 
industry through expansion with- 
out mergers. There are, of course, 
outstanding exceptions where one 
company seems able to lead all 
others without buying competitors. 
But with conditions as they exist 
today, almost any company which 
wants to grow is practically forced 
to adopt an aggressive policy of 
purchasing any competitor willing 
to sell—so long as he has some- 
thing which will add volume, pres- 
tige, raw material sources, supply 
sources, distribution facilities. 





Soil Tiller Increases Crop Yield 


ENERAL MILLS, INC., Min- 

neapolis, released a néw type 
of aerating soil tiller to the Har- 
vey Manufacturing Company, Ra- 
cine, for further development and 
manufacturing. Invented by Elmer 
T. Pitcher to combat noxious 
weeds and conserve the fertility of 
the soil, the machine not only 
eliminates weeds, but because of 
the thorough and deep aeration of 
the soil provides an ideal seed bed 
in one operation. The resultant 
increase in crop yield has been 
from 15 to 50 per cent. 
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Erie’s Employee Training Plan 


(Continued from page 19) 


in the war-born scarcity of skilled 
employees, the Job Training 
Manual underlines the need for 
job instructor training by point- 
ing out the bottlenecks in produc- 
tion, safety, work quality, and 
personnel which job training has 
helped to solve. Foremen and su- 
pervisors are quoted as stating 
that 80 per cent of shop problems 
in these classifications can _ be 
solved or at least minimized with 
better trained workmen. 

The railroad believes that the 
four basic steps in instruction on 
job training lie in preparing the 
worker for training, presenting 
the job to him properly, testing 
his own performance of the job, 
and then following up his work. 

The worker must be at ease 
and attentive, and the instructor 
must have some idea of his pre- 
vious experience before he can be 
trained to perform any given job. 
The worker’s personal traits are 
important, as is his interest in the 
job to be learned. He should be 
thoroughly sold on its importance 
and enthusiastic about its proper 
performance before he is ready to 
learn the work. 

The job must then be presented 
to him one step at a time, clearly, 
patiently and completely. He must 
be told and shown how to do it, 
with enough illustrations and ques- 
tions to make sure that he gets it. 
The instructor emphasizes the key 
points of the work, and repeats the 
operation as often as is necessary 
for its entire comprehension. 

The learner is next tested on 
the key points of the operation, 
and is asked to tell and show the 
instructor how it should be done. 
His errors are corrected, and his 
understanding of the job is thor- 
oughly checked. He is asked to re- 
peat the job procedure until the 
instructor is certain that the 
worker has acquired a genuine in- 
terest in the operation. 

The follow-up puts the learner 
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on his own, with the instructor 
adding such special information as 
the job may call for. Polished per- 
formance requires quality and ac- 
curacy, which are sought after the 
learner has demonstrated his me- 
chanical mastery of the operation. 
Safety is also stressed in his per- 
formance at this stage, which in- 
cludes frequent checks. 

A summary of the points cov- 
ered winds up the initial confer- 
ence on job instructor training as 
covered by the Erie manual. Five 
conferences amplify and _ supple- 
ment this basic procedure with 
special instruction data on job 
training. Four safety conferences 
are also included in the course. 

It is important to repeat that 
such training must start at the 
top; it is not only beneficial to 
management but also builds a bet- 
ter organization and proves to be 
generally more satisfactory to all 
employees to handle teaching in 
this way. Special departmental 
staff supervision of safety and 
other training tempts other de- 
partment heads to avoid respon- 
sibility for such matters, and has 
been eliminated. 


SAUNHUNIUUIONVANUOUGUOUUAUUUUALUGUUUOUEOUGE UAE TS 


PERSONNEL 
BUDGETING 


Many organizations have 
too many people at work. 
Costs would come down if 
business did a good job of 
personnel budgeting. One 
company reduced payrolls 
$600,000 a year; another, 
much smaller, cut out 
12 jobs and saved $26,300. 
How it was done is told in 
November by A. Maxwell 
Clark in a provocative re- 
port, based on a wide ex- 
perience in budgeting 
people to jobs. 
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The Erie considers safety train- 
ing and safety performance part 
of the responsibilities of line 
officers. Similarly, the railroad gets 
better results from work simplifi- 
cation, employee training, em 
ployee relations, public relations 
and similar activities when line of 
ficers have themselves been taught 
the fundamental principles of these 
subjects—and have taught them 
to others. 

=xtended to the other courses 
listed above, this training method 
has improved the human traits and 
service habits of Erie employees 
throughout the entire organiza- 
tion. Courses in courtesy and get- 
ting along with people have been 
of immeasurable value to the road 
in its improved contacts with the 
public, Erie executives agree. Let- 
ters of complaint are rare, and 
have been replaced almost entirely 
by letters of appreciation for un- 
usual courtesies or services. 

Safety training has paid off in 
reduced accident frequency 
throughout the road’s many opera- 
tions. Safety rules taught by the 
sure-fire methods of the Erie pro- 
gram have yielded vastly better 
results than lectures, scolding or 
talk ever produced. Recommenda- 
tions for improved production have 
been received from many employees 
whose formal training now gives 
them a practical, organized plan 
for simplifying their work, and 
these have proved to be valuable 
assets to the railroad. 

In short, Erie men are better 
workmen, better railroaders, bet- 
ter supervisors of other men, and 
better citizens for having learned 
their jobs by organized methods, 
and for having learned to train 
others in those jobs. And since the 
Erie’s most important assets are 
its 25,000 individual employees, 
the road looks forward confidently 
to increasing returns from its top- 
to-bottom Continuous Training 
Program. 
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The man who freed the white slaves 


ROAD frontiers can make a 

nation great . . . only while the 
pioneer spirit motivates that nation’s 
men. Consider, for example, the 
Louisiana Purchase and Cyrus Hall 
McCormick. 


That vast tract between the Rockies 
and the Mississipp: had been American 
soil for 28 years when McCormick 
made his first reaper. The reaper, not 
the rifle, doomed the buffalo and the 
Sioux . . . wrote the destiny of Kansas, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas. This land 
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was to become the granary of the 
western world. 


Look again at McCormick, for he was 
more than an inventor. When his base 
patents expired in 1851, a host of 
imitators arose. He beat them by pio- 
neering in product engineering, indus- 
trial management, and salesmanship. 
If you are reading these words in a 
comfortable office, thank McCormick. 
But for him and his pioneer breed, 
two men in three would be slaves of 
the soil — fighting hunger with the 
primitive tools of a past century. And 
America, with all her natural wealth, 
might today be the prey of the earth’s 
ant-hill nations. 


Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomor- 
row, America’s greatness lies in her 
men of free, pioneer vision and 
energy — seeking their reward not in 
political power but from the economic 
success of their dreams. 
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The war is over! Gunn is retooling 
and reconverting—a process that 
takes time. Shortly after the first of 
the year, however, we hope to show 
you the work of Gunn engineers and 
designers _ . pioneer concepts in office 
appointments that will multiply the 
efficiency of the American business 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR OVER 
HALF A CENTURY 


GRAND RAPIDS 
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Helping Employees 
Salary Schedules 


(Continued from page 15) 


wage program is fair. This can be 
accomplished by many methods, 
one of the best being to publish the 
salary and wage schedules. 

Of course, if a company is going 
to publish its salary and wage 
schedules, it must have schedules 
that can stand the light of day. 
Unfortunately, few companies have 
internally ;consistent schedules. 
Consequently, if they were to pass 
them out to employees they would 


to Understand 


steps within the schedules must be 
in such multiples. In addition to 
being in standard multiples, the 
schedules should be simple and in- 
ternally consistent. Employees 
must have the same opportunity 
for advancement and for earning 
more money irrespective of their 
job classification and also irre- 
spective of whether they are paid 
on an hourly or a salaried basis. 
In other words, the salary and 





TABLE III 


BASIC SALARY SCHEDULE 
(For Managerial Employees) 





Job Level 


Salary Range (Monthly) 





Minimum 
$260 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 








Normal Maximum 


$325.00 
375.00 
437.50 
500.00 
562.50 
625.00 


$390 
450 
525 
600 
675 
750 





soon find themselves in hot water. 
But if a company is sincere it can 
develop sound and consistent 
schedules within a few days. 

When establishing wage and 
salary schedules it is more im- 
portant to set up ones which em- 
ployees will understand and know 
to be fair. In this respect it should 
be remembered that the average 
employee thinks in terms of mul- 
tiples of 5 cents an hour, $1 a 
week, and $5 or $10 a month. For 
this reason, if the salary and wage 
schedules are to accomplish their 
main purpose, the majority of the 
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wage schedules should be inter- 
changeable. 

Very few companies today have 
schedules that meet all these re- 
quirements. In fact, in most com- 
panies no effort has ever been made 
to correlate the salary and the 
wage schedules. To illustrate, one 
of the more popular salary sched- 
ules is the one shown in Table 1-A. 
This is an excellent schedule and 
answers all the requirements listed 
above except one—that of being 
interchangeable with a standard 
wage schedule such as shown in 
Table 1-B. 


This raises the question as tu 
what can be done to achieve inter 
changeability between the salar, 
and the wage schedules. The an 
swer is to set up the salary sched 
ule on a weekly rather than on 
a monthly basis. A schedule buil| 
along such lines is shown in Tab! 
2-B. Table 2-C next to it is 
good illustration as to why it i. 
impossible to use a monthly salar, 
schedule that is in standard mu! 
tiples and still identical with 
standard wage schedule. Table 2-: 
is identical with Table 2-A and 2-3 
but it is not in standard multipls 
the same as the other two. 

In Tables 2-A, 2-B, and 2-C t}, 
job levels end at a minimum 0 
approximately $225 a 
Logically the next job level shou!:! 
have a minimum of $250 to $2755 
But employees on job levels wil); 
minimums of $250 to $275 ar 
generally in managerial classific; 
tions. Normally managerial en) 
ployees expect to be paid on a 
monthly basis and for this reason 
it is possible to establish a sep- 
arate schedule on a monthly basis 
for such employees. Since man 


mont! 


agerial employees are entitled to 
the same fair treatment as ever) 
one else, the managerial schedule 
should be consistent with the non 
managerial A mana- 
gerial schedule which can be easily 
sold and which is consistent with 
the schedules of Table II is shown 
in Table III. 

The wage and salary schedules 
of Tables 2-A and 2-B have thre 
distinct advantages. In addition 
to being identical, they are in 
standard multiples and they are 
easy to understand. Employees 
looking at such schedules 
readily see that they have the same 
opportunity for advancement and 
more money as other employees 
By establishing schedules like 
these, a company has taken thi 
first step toward selling its em 
ployees the idea that they are re- 
ceiving a fair day’s pay for a fai 
day’s work. 

It should be remembered, how 
ever, that the establisliment o/ 
salary and wage schedules is not 


schedules. 


can 
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‘ab|. COMFORT MASTER, JR. 
<tiiey Adjustable Office Chair 
it is in Aluminum 
lars No. 3257 


AISE the efficiency of your office with Goodform Adjustable 
Aluminum Chairs. There is a Goodform chair designed for each 
different office job . . . each chair adjustable to every individual's 


working comfort. © These aluminum chairs provide the utmost in 

individualized, comfortable seating, cushioned in foam rubber, THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
upholstered in a choice of coverings, lightweight and strong, with YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
durable, sparkling finish. 

Available SOON at G-F Dealers and Branches. Write for catalog. 











METAL DESKS—GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS—METAL FILING CABINETS—STEEL SHELVING—FILING SUPPLIES—STORAGE CABINETS 
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Named for the God of Commerce... 


Designed to speed your business letters... 


The New Fan 


Aptly named and wonderfully designed is this new Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

So compact it occupies scarcely more desk space than a 
letterhead. 

So handsome it can take its place in the finest “front office.” 

Most marvelous of all is the new fingertip control elec- 
tronic microphone which records your voice with unbeliev- 
able clarity, in any volume from a whisper up. 

Let a demonstration show you how easily it enables ideas 
to flow out of your mind into action—how it can streamline 
your work and save precious hours every day. Have your 
secretary mail the coupon now. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediph one 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E-10, W. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to know more about the new “Mercury” Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 














Company 








*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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enough to convince employees they 
are well paid. One company which 
went in for schedules similar to the 
ones shown in Tables 2-A and 2-8 
could see no improvement in en- 
ployee morale after a six months’ 
trial period. It finally called in th 
industrial engineer who had set up 
the original schedules to see if |ie 
could find out what was the mat- 
er. His answer, after a few ron- 
tine checks, amazed company offi- 
cials. First, he pointed out to thei 
that actual salaries and wages on 
the average were 12 per cent below 
the “normals” or “midpoints” 
the ranges. Then he said, “How do 
you expect to operate a salary 
and wage program and sell em- 
ployees on the idea they are we'll 
paid when you keep 75 per cent 
of your employees at the minimum 
of their job classification? When 
you published your schedules, tlie 
majority of your  employecs 
thought they would receive at 
least the normal of their range. If 
you as a company are not willing 
to pay on the average the mid- 
points of your ranges, you would 
be better off without any sched- 
ules.” The executives of this com- 
pany saw the logic of this reason- 
ing and from then on had no 
trouble with the program. 

The experience of this company 
is a good example of how im- 
portant it is to impress on em- 
ployees that a certain normal 
salary or wage is a fair salary or 
wage for their particular jobs. A 
company that can sell the major- 
ity of its employees this idea 
should have little trouble from a 
salary and wage administration 
viewpoint, provided it pays the 
average employee the salary or 
wage which it as a company has 
published as being fair. 

If a company (a) establishes 
internally consistent salary and 
wage schedules, and (b) pays on 
the average the midpoints of its 
ranges, it has done enough to satis 
fy the majority of its employees. 
Few companies attempt to do 
more. There is, however, one mor 
step which can be taken. A com 
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If you’re 
SALES MANAGER, 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
or ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 







































































—you appreciate the vast potentialities of a successful sign program. 

Signs increase sales 14.5 per cent and make national advertising 
five times as effective, by actual audited research. Ask us for the 
proof. 

National leaders know that dealer signs are necessary to com- 
plete the sales chain, that they afford the surest way of making all 
wei] other forms of advertising pay out, that distribution without dealer 
identification is sheer waste. 











‘ii An Artkraft* sign program affords the only form of advertising 
Wun r 18 BU RGH | which permits you to eat your cake and have it too. What you invest 
hon ; in dealer signs this year works for you for many years thereafter. 
= A reasonable sign budget each year will eventually cover all your 
the dealers. 
1608 During the past quarter century we have regularly served such 
leading merchandisers as Frigidaire, Shell Oil, U.S. Tires, Westing- 
at y ’ house, Lowe Bros. Paints, Nash-Kelvinator, Pittsburgh Paint, Delco- 
If Heat, A & P Food Stores, J. C. Penney Co., Western Auto Stores, 
; ; 1 Marathon Oil, Ford Hopkins Drugs, White Auto Stores, American 
ing / F Stores, Skelly Oil, Belk Stores, Ely & Walker, Ford, Empire Super 


id- Markets, National Refining, Mid-Continent Petroleum, etc. 


- \Y iY Production Has Started 
We Are Now Booking Quantity Orders 


Additional plant facilities, most modern equipment, streamlined 
production methods, and concentration on quantity orders permit us 
to offer the finest signs ever produced at the lowest cost in history. 
Place your order at once in order to get a good position in our pro- 
duction schedules. Quick delivery is foreseen, especially to customers 
ordering the same signs as before the war. 

Artkraft’s* exclusive features include Porcel-M-Bos’d letters 
(raised out of the heavy sheet steel background by patented process, 
and 75 per cent more attractive and readable); 999/1000 per cent 
perfect neon (actual average record); Galv-Weld frame construction 
(no rust, no vibration); and 10-year guaranteed porcelain enamel. 

Thousands of Artkraft* signs everywhere today, most of which 
have been up for many years, are proof of their superior quality. 





The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Signs 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


BISHOP & KIBBY STS. ° LIMA, OHIO, U.S. A. 








THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
1 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


Bishop and Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Please send, without obligation, full details 
on Artkraft* Signs. 
00 We are interested in a quantity of outdoor 
dealer neon signs. 


SIGNS OF ht Taal 
LONG LIFE* 
FOR 
QUANTITY BUYERS ia *Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Meet the min every business likes 


etal P 


You'll like him, too, because he knows his own business and 
is therefore able to make constructive, helpful suggestions 
about yours where the two coincide. That’s in the field of fig- 
ures — pay rolls, mark-ups, expense distribution, costs — any 
figuring where there’s a premium on accuracy, speed, and 
economy with simplicity of operation. 

This man is successful because he unfailingly guides busi- 
ness managers over reliable shortcuts that save manhours 
and mistakes — meaning money. He is the Marchant repre- 
sentative, and you'll find him right there in the phone book. 


Large or small, your business runs on 
facts and figures. A Marchant special- 
ist will be glad to analyze the figure 
work of your business and make de- 
tailed recommendations that will help 
you to get more figure facts quicker 
and at less cost. 

He talks your language, having a 
broad business training ... probably 
with accounting or engineering back- 
ground. Further, he will utilize our na- 


OE i cabal 4 Mebtitllbin. . 


tional organization which for 35 years 
has been improving figure methods in 
every kind of business. 

The 20 Points of Superiority of the 
Marchant Calculator make these busi- 
ness shortcuts possible and are the 
basis of his system. The Marchant 
specialist never makes extravagant 
claims but demonstrates to your satis- 
faction every point that will add to 
your profit. 


Now available 
without priority 


CALCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY ° Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in all Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 
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pany can break its schedules into 
three parts. 

The dividing of the ranges into 
three parts has a decided advan- 
tage since it permits the develop 
ment of separate programs for: 
(1) Employees in training, (2) 
average employees, and (3) out 
standing employees. Separate pro 
grams for these three groups sim 
plifies salary\ and wage administra 
tion considerably and lessens th: 
task of selling the salary and wag: 
program. 

The day of the “hush, hush” 
handling of salary and wage in 
creases is over. It is time mor 
companies recognized the truth o! 
this allegation and started pub 
licizing their salary and wage pro 


| grams. Few employees today treai 


their salaries or wages as a con 


| fidential matter between themselve; 
| and the company. Instead they 
| show their payroll checks to thei: 


| cuss the 


fellow employees and frankly dis 
amounts they are receiv 


| ing with anyone who will listen. In 


the majority of companies man 


| agement now admits that is exact 


ly what is happening. Yet in thi 


| face of this trend away from keep 


ing salaries and wages confidential, 
many department managers still 


_ call employees into a private of 


fice and in a low voice inform the 
honored individual that the salary 
committee has approved a small 
increase. In addition, the depart 
ment manager generally adds 
quickly, “Now, please don’t sa) 
anything about this to anyone in 
the office as I don’t want other 


| employees to get upset.” 


In most cases, half an hour 


| later, the employee who received 


the increase is saying to the gang 


| in the washroom, “I don’t blam« 
| the boss for not wanting me to sa) 
| anything about it. I bet he’s as 
| ashamed of it as I am.” 


As a result of this method of 


handling adjustments, everyone in 
| cluding the employee who received 
| the increase is dissatisfied. A bet 


| ter way would. be to review all 


salaries and wages in a department 
at the same time and to grant in- 
creases within a budget to all de 
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“The Davidson has enabled us to 
get practically double value from our 


advertising dollar’ 


President of Basic 
Food Materials, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“TN ADDITION to lower advertising costs,” continues 

Mr. Beerend, ‘“‘we have been able to use three and 
four color ads, which undoubtedly are a great deal 
more effective than one color. 


“No other similar type of equipment we have ever 
seen is capable of producing the quality of work we get 
on our Davidson. It is exceedingly economical to oper- 
ate, too, as it wastes practically no paper, and in the 
year and a half that we have been operating it, it has 
never been shut down for repairs. 


“In the months and years ahead, well planned, co- 
ordinated advertising, promotion, and selling programs 
are going to spell success and a high rate of employ- 
ment in all business throughout the country. We feel 
that Davidson equipment is the answer to carrying out 
such a program with the least effort and lowest possible 
cost for any business, large or small. 


“We can hardly express in words our sincere enthu- 
siasm regarding the results we are accomplishing with 
the Davidson. If you have any prospects who are ‘from 


Write for this FREE book 


It shows you how the Davidson produces adver- 
tising literature in one or more colors, office 
forms, stationery, form letters, etc. at high speed 
and low cost... anticipates your questions and 
answers them fully. Samples of the work it does 
are included. Write today... no obligation. 
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Missouri’ and want to be shown what Davidson 
equipment will do, send them over and we will be 
glad to show them.” 


* * * 


Here’s just another example of the way Davidson Dual 
Duplicators are being used in business and industry all over 
the country . . . producing advertising literature, office forms, 
letterheads, envelopes, bulletins, house organs, shipping 
tags, and many other items at high speed and low cost. 

Remember, the Davidson is the duplicator that gives you 
five methods of reproduction . . . from paper or metal 
direct offset plates, photographic offset plates, type, electro- 
types, and rubber plates . . . so you may select the method 
best suited to each job. Only a Davidson can give you all 
this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 


"Davidson 
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Be your own Form-Designing Expert serving employees. While this 
method would upset certain em 

ployees who did not receive ad- 
justments and some would resign, 
this should not deter a company 
from adopting such a program 
Whether a company should an 
nounce individual adjustments t: 








employees is a debatable question 
There are still employees who pre 
fer that others not know what 
they are receiving. For this rea 
son, it is perhaps better for a com 
pany to treat salaries and wage: 
as confidential and leave it to th 
individual employee to decide. 
This line of reasoning, however 
does not apply to salary and wag: 
schedules. Schedules are not a con 
fidential matter. And companies 
should not be ashamed of them 
They should be proud of them 
They should brag about them at 
every opportunity, because it is 
only by following such a policy 
that companies can sell their em 
ployees that they are well paid. 


Send for these 5 Useful Tools! ... FREE! 





With these free Hammermill helps you can design time- and money-saving 
business forms exactly fitted for the job you want them to do: 


1, Hammermill plastic Form Layout Rule. tions on when and how to use forms, Controller S Ur ge 


Carries inch and pica printer’s scales, form-designing helps, etc. 


also pica and elite t it les. 
a a 4. Manual of Paper Information. Tells | Economy 


2. Layout Sheet (cither typewriter pica- what paper you can get. Lists Ham- 
or elite-spaced) for designing forms to mermill items available now. 


exact size and shape required. 5. Hammermill Form-Designing Kit. Con- 4 USINESS must overcome its 
3. Idea-book, ‘‘How to Design a Business tains: 26-point check-list and printing free spending policy which 
Form.” Gives economical sizes, sugges- Specification Sheets. grew up during the war, and must 
Use the 26-point check-list to test efficiency of your present forms. Whatever | C°0rdinate all financial, sales and 
is needed, this set of practical tools will guide you. Make your task easy. Cy inate bi a 
Mail the coupon. No salesman will call. saa ye " lg lige ise 
financial keel during the postwai 

> For business forms, rely on paper MADE for business use—Hammermill Bond period, according to a warning 
- | broadcast today to its members 

by the Controllers Institute of 
America. Issued in the form of a 
report by the organization’s Com 
mittee on Postwar Controllership 
Problems, the bulletin calls for 
“accurate and stringent” cost con- 

| trol to meet postwar competitive 
| conditions, as well as for cautious 


Sele) Gi sel- mea 3 WATERMARK --- iT IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


postwar pricing and the erection 
of safeguards against overproduc- 
tion due to excess plant capacities. 
Tighter inventory control and 
sound policies governing deprecia 
tion and obsolescence are also em- 
phasized in the report. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. FINISH 
Please send me—free—the Hammermill Form Designing material THE JOB 
offered in your ‘‘American Business” advertisement. 

...WITH 


Name— 5 SE ee ae es 
ee VICTORY 
wenger qromeseen a BONDS 


(Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) 
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VICTOR'S CHOICE 
FOR “EASY SEEING 
AND ACCURATE 
WORKMANSHIP” 


ROCKwer, — 


W, hen Victor Adding Machine Company con- 


verted to war work, a plant engineering department 
was created to raise plant facilities to utmost efficiency. 
Under their Plant Engineer, this department surveyed 
all factors bearing on production, including a survey 
of lighting for easier seeing and accurate workmanship. 

It was natural that the services of professional lighting 
engineers were engaged to make this lighting survey. 
Natural, too, that to back up their new lighting system 
and distribute the light evenly throughout the working 
area all ceilings and walls were given a fresh coat of 
WHITE paint. We are very proud of the above letter 
in which Mr. Bartlett expresses Victor’s satisfaction with 
the serviceability and high reflectivity of BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT whites. 

No matter what type of lighting you employ, your 
lighting engineer will tell you that WHITE ceilings 
and walls will help you get the most out of it in creat- 

ing good seeing conditions. For further 
data on the importance of light and 
paint to plant efficiency, send for a free 
copy of “Color for Industry” TODAY. 


BAKKELED 


SPECIALISTS FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
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U. S$. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
3-J Dudley St., Providence, R. }. 


Please send us, without charge or obligation, a copy of your 16 
page illustrated booklet entitled ‘'Color for Industry."’ 


COMPANY 

STREET AND NUMBER 
cITY 

ATTENTION 


TITLE. 
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Cut Costs—Speed Mail with the 


MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXER 


Use this rapid, sanitary method of affixing stamps to envelopes and you cut 
your mailing costs. The Multipost stamps envelopes faster and easier than 
by hand . . . and its positive adhesion makes stamps stick! 

A special lock-out device permits the Multipost to be used only when au- 
thorized, thus protecting your stamps from loss . . . and its automatic coun- 
ter enables you to know how much mail has been handled and how much 
postage has been used. Accepts full coil of 500 stamps. Available now. 





CENTRALIZE MAIL HANDLING 


with a USPM mail-handling system. It’s 
the modern way to streamline your mail- 
room to cope with the flood of business 
just ahead. Incoming mail gets distrib- 
uted quickly—outgoing mail gets to 
trains and planes on time, enabling you 
to give your customers better service. 
Your USPM specialist can be of real 
help in smoothing out the operation of 
your mailroom. Call him TODAY! He’ll 
save you time and money. 





Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems... All units now in production 


A { A 13 Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
hy | U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


8 [e) 24 i = 2 O) 2-4 EO), | Rochester 2, New York 


Checklist for Your 
Paper Work 


(Continued from page 24) 


to the greatest possible extent’ 

7. Would special business ma 
chines reduce the clerical costs and 
speed the preparation of forms 

8. Are you testing these form 
for office machine limitations, eas: 
of filing, finding, and binding? 

9. Can stubs be used to say 
extra copies? 

10. Can one copy serve two o: 
more departments? 

11. Will all available space o1 
both sides of the form be utilized 
to the fullest extent? 

12. Will all repetitive informa 
tion be printed in the form? 

13. Are colored inks or colored 
papers to be used to facilitat: 
writing and identification? 

14. Is only a 90-day supply t: 
be ordered initially to obviate wast: 
if the form may require revisior 
prior to reprinting? 

15. Has a stock control system 
been set up to insure a continuous 
supply of forms, and to notify th 
user prior to ordering reprints and 
to allow sufficient time for anal 
ysis? 

16. Has provision been made fo: 
a continuous review of all thes 
new forms for the purpose of (a) 
eliminating all unnecessary details, 
(b) combining details when prac 
tical, (c) rearranging for better 
sequence, and (d) simplifying all 
necessary details? 
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Help Pay for 
the War 


Protect Your 
Future 


— 
VICTORY 
BONDS 
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Harter 
Posture Chair 


ACK 


Harter 
Posture Chair 
E-15C 


Harter 
Executive Chair 


C-1500 


HARTER STEEL CHAIRS 


i] 


Buy More War Bonds 


October 1945 


Here are three of the Steel Chairs which we are now manufacturing. Limited 
production has been resumed following the recent easing of restrictions on steel 
chair manufacture. 


Harter Steel Chairs build better business by providing better seating. They are 
specifically designed to increase efficiency by insuring complete seated comfort. 
Offices, shops, and plants use them as effective tools in fighting fatigue. Harter 
Steel Chairs are adjustable to the individual requirements of every worker. There 
is a model for every type of work. 


Our production will be limited for some time by shortages of manpower and 
materials. Place your order mow for quicker delivery. Ask your office equipment 
dealer for folders showing our complete line of Steel Chairs—or write us direct. 
Dept. A, Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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REMINGTON RAND 
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PHOTO-COPIES 
ANYTHING WRITTEN, 
PRINTED OR DRAWN 


HERE IS a real “economy” photo-copier pro- 
duced by Remington Rand! Makes picture-per- 
fect full-size copies of documents, blueprints, 
contracts, checks, book pages up to 944"x15” 
in less than five minutes. 

COST? About five cents each—only one-third 
the stenographic copying cost of typing and 
checking a single one-page letter. 
PORTAGRAPH is sosimple it can be used by 
any office boy or girl. No photographic expe- 
rience required —no dark room needed. Built- 
in storage drawer protects paper. A.C. or D. C. 
current. Durable all-metal construction, yet 
easy to carry around. Other Portagraph models 
in a full range of sizes up to the 42” wide con- 
tinuous printer. 

FOR FAST, photo-accurate copies, the Rem- 
ington Rand Portagraph is your best investment. 


@ FREE 


You'll get many time-saving 
and dollar-saving ideas from 
**The Technique and Uses 
of Portagraph Office Copy- 
ing.” Send the coupon now, 


Photographic Records Division 


REMINGTON RAND, 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me “The Technique and Uses of 


: ” 


Portagraph Office Copying. 
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Marshall Field and 


His Enterprises 


(Continued from page 11) 


Evans left the Sun and went 
back to Tennessee in 1943, and 
Marshall Field took active charge 
of the editorial department. By 
this time the paper had had three 
editors and many staff changes. 
Some of the more reactionary de- 
partment heads who were plainly 
out of sympathy with the an- 
nounced policies of the paper left. 
Others whose work failed to live 
up to its promise were let go, and 
there was a general tightening up 
all around. Copy reading and edit- 
ing improved. Crisp, accurate 
writing appeared in many depart- 
ments. The paper gained new 
friends. But even now its critics 
assert that there is still much to 
be desired. 

A book section was added to the 
Sunday edition. Tiresome columns 
were eliminated. Editorials became 
more forthright. Now that the end 
of paper rationing is in sight, it 
seems safe to predict the Sun will 
grow more rapidly. Right now the 
supply of papers at many sales 
points is exhausted long before the 
demand has been satisfied. Chicago 
advertisers find the paper a sound 
medium. Many State Street and 
other stores are running heavy 
schedules. 

In 1942, the first full year of 
the paper’s operation, the Sun 
ranked fourth among Chicago’s 
five dailies. In 1943, it became the 
second medium with the State 
Street department stores ; in 1944, 
it reached third place among Chi- 
cago’s five papers. So far in 1945, 
it is neck and neck—almost liter- 
ally tied—with the Daily News 
for second place. These figures are 
difficult to interpret for the simple 
reason that all papers have been 
rationing and declining advertis- 
ing. The Sun has been forced to 
decline almost as much advertising 
as it has printed. 

In the national advertising field 


it attracts considerable business 
Our estimate is that the gross 
revenues of the paper must be in 
$6,000,000 


probably not sufficient to pay al! 


excess. of annually 
costs, but no one expected th 
paper to pay its own way in thi 
beginning. Plans are now on pape: 
for the erection of a building ai 
Madison Street and the Chicago 
River to house the plant and of 
fices. Goss is at work on the presses 
which are promised for delivery in 
18 months, at which time it is 
hoped the building will be ready 
Thus it appears Chicago seems as 
sured of a second morning pape: 
which will grow and endure. 

Because of his financial interest 
in PM; because he hired Aubre, 
Williams to edit the Southern 
Farmer; because the Sun has been 
quick to come to the aid of minori 
ties, and because of its attempt to 
treat union news fairly, Field is 
often labeled by writers as a com 
mie, a fellow-traveler, a Socialist. 
a pinko, a dangerous radical. Non 
of the labels stick, probably fo: 
the very simple reason that non 
of them fit. 

Who’s Who, some years back, 
listed him as a Republican. Late: 
issues list him as a Democrat. He 
was and is a strong supporter oi 
Roosevelt’s policies and seems es 
pecially well impressed with TVA, 
called by many a venture in So- 
cialism. Somebody asks how a man 
who is a heavy stockholder in 
Westinghouse can favor TVA. 

Mr. Field says, in discussing 
TVA, “I am not going to stop to 
argue with anybody whether TVA 
is or is not Socialistic. I am for 11 
because I believe it is good for the 
people. There are so many things 
that may be labeled Socialistic 
that I don’t know which is and 
which is not, and I do not considei 
it important. But TVA has in- 
creased the earning power and 
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raised the standards of living in 
he Tennessee Valley, and I am 
‘or it. It seems to me the manu- 
‘acturers and capitalists should be 
or it, too, because those people 
jown there can buy more of every- 
ing—more food, more clectric 
»pliances, more automobiles and 
erything else made in the indus- 
ial regions of this country.” 

He does not apologize to any- 


thinks 
labor 


ic when he asserts he 


sisiness could handle its 
roblems more intelligently. About 
iis he says: 

“Industrialists are 
» planning ahead. If they did as 


sod a job in planning their labor 


accustomed 


clations as they do with other 
roblems, there would be much less 
liffculty with labor. But indus- 
jalists wait until strikes are 
lireatened or almost inevitable be- 
ore they begin to talk to labor. 
(f they went to labor with a con- 
tructive plan, with the facts on 
he table, without antagonism or 
ielligerence, it seems to me labor 
vould respond and cooperate. 

“In most organizations today, 
few of the top men ever come in 
contact with labor, and know lit- 
ile or next to nothing about what 
labor is thinking. Everybody seems 
to have known there would be a 
demand for higher hourly rates 
when war overtime wages ended, 
but instead of going to labor with 
a proposal, industry waited until 
strikes broke out before attempt- 
ing to take any action.” 

Field business 
some relief from taxes, especially 
the small business that is ready 
for growth. He says, “I have 


believes needs 


started several small businesses. 
They will grow only when more 
capital is poured into them. They 
must pay out too much money in 
taxes to expand out of earnings.” 

On inheritance taxes he thinks 
the government could set up a plan 
to allow the purchase of govern- 
ment securities in amounts needed 
0 pay inheritance taxes; set them 
iside for this purpose only, with- 
out their being included in the 
which 
axes are to be paid. 


state on 
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‘Pardon me—but t'm looking 
for the Status Quo” 


The good of Status Quo may not be 
just around the corner, Mr. Office 
Manager, but things look brighter. 
Now the major confusions of war- 
time offices yield to the major prob- 
lems of reconversion ... aS various 
departments return to their former 
junctions. Of course, that means 
headaches for you, but there’s a man 
who can lighten your woes. He is— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 


He’s called “Doctor of Offices’’ be- 
cause his healing mission is to 
straighten out officetangles. He helped 


on many wartime problems. He'll 
do as good a job on reconverting. 


Call him in! There’s no charge for 
his services. Ask him how to make 
the best of the equipment you have 
—and of what he might be able to 
get for you. And ask for his helpful 
book, ‘‘Manual of Desk Drawer Lay- 
out’, Just call your local Art Metal 
Branch, or write Art Metal Construc- 
tion Co., Jamestown, N. Y. If your 
Personnel Manager would like a copy 
of our new book on personnel records 
or your Sales Manager a copy of 
“Command Post for Sales Man- 
agers’, simply write us. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 





os 
Wabash 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


Art Metal 





i Ze ae! 
Me sys 


SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S. 


WASHINGTON 
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Dartnell Reports Available on 
Industrial Relations Problems 


REPORT No. 515—-EMPLOYEE MORALE SURVEYS 


A number of companies have found that labor trouble can be headed off by 
making regular surveys of employee morale. By determining real attitudes to 
management it has been possible to improve employee relations and eliminate 
basic grievances which may never come to light otherwise. This report covers the 
experiences of various companies in using such attitude surveys and discusses 
in detail the techniques found best in making such investigations. 40 pages. 


PRICE $3.00 
REPORT No. 517—EMPLOYEE APTITUDE TESTING 


There has been a tremendous demand for this report which presents a survey 
of aptitude-testing methods, techniques, and experiences. Reproductions of 
typical tests are given as well as the experience and opinions of personnel 
directors as to the practical value, scope, and use of testing. 33 pages. 


PRICE $3.00 
REPORT No. 5I9—ACCIDENT PREVENTION METHODS 


Here is a thoroughgoing study of the most successful safety campaigns and 
programs carried out in representative plants throughout the country. The report 
outlines in detail the methods various companies have found most effective in 
cutting accident rates and provides in addition, a number of forms, charts, 
bulletins, and other material used by safety departments. 45 pages. 


PRICE $3.00 
REPORT No. 521—RE-EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


Dartnell editors checked with five hundred selected companies to determine 
what arrangements they had made for the re-employment of returned veterans. 
The results of this survey provide one of the most complete and helpful sources 
of material on this subject. The contents include details of refresher courses, 
reorientation programs, special treatment for the disabled, educating super- 
visors on veterans’ problems, etc. Of particular value are the outlines of the 
veteran re-employment programs of specific companies. 41 pages. 


PRICE $3.00 


ORDER FORM 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Ship on ten days’ approval, the Dartnell Reports listed below. Bill us at $3.00 each. 
All bills sent to company unless otherwise specified. 


Send Report Nos 


Individual 











Mr. Field’s enterprises will bi 
confined largely to publishing and 
radio in the future, because hx 
believes it impossible to study sev- 
eral different businesses at one 
time. He believes a real oppor 
tunity exists to publish informa 
tion of a type which is not widel) 
distributed now. He went into th 
Southern Farmer because he be 
lieves the average farm paper ji 
not telling its readers enoug! 
about international condition 
which govern farm product prices 
Cross Country Reports was 
planned to assemble and distribut: 
this information, but he foun 
other features were needed to gx 
along with this, so the Southern 
Farmer was purchased to provid 
a proving ground for several fea 
tures which he thinks ought to bi 
published widely, in papers read by 
farmers. 

He bought into Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., because of an in 
tense interest in the small, 25-cen! 
books, and he wanted to beconx 
active in this field. He employed « 
publishing adviser in this field and 
made an offer to another compan, 
which had reprint rights on 
large number of popular books. 
He was unable to buy this com 
pany, so made an offer to Simon 
and Schuster which controlled 
Pocketbooks, Inc., and bought « 
heavy interest in this publishing 
enterprise mainly to promote « 
wider sale on low-cost books. 

Another subject in which he is 
interested is low-cost housing 
which he has studied carefully. H« 
thinks private enterprise will bx 
unable to provide sound, low-cost 
housing for families in the lower 
income brackets. He sees no hope 
for large-scale slum clearance ex 
cept as a government project. 

There may be people who read 
this who will jump to the conclu- 
sion that he wants to socializ 
business. That isn’t his idea—he 
wants private business to be pros 
perous, to grow and expand and 
provide employment. But in fields 
where it has never been successful 
or has never done a complete job. 
he thinks there should be no hesi 
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tation on anyone’s part in advo- | 
cating government operation. 

With two newspapers, a farm | 
paper, a magazine, a book pub- 
lishing house, and two radio sta- 
tions, Marshall Field has the facili- 
ties to reach large masses of peo- 
ple with his ideas. More and more 
he will command, we believe, a large 
vudience and his influence will in- 
crease. He may become, in not so 
many years, America’s most in- 
duential single individual. He has 
laid the foundation and has the 
money to finance his plans. If the 
past four years are a criterion, he 
uso has the skill to hire and lead 
the men who know how to assemble 
i vast audience. 





Office Music Aids 
Work at Nielsen's 


C. NIELSEN COMPANY, 
® widely known market and 
radio research company of Chi- 
cago, installed music broadcasting 
equipment in its checking depart- 
ment early in 1945 for the purpose 
of testing employee reaction. 
After 30 days employees of this 
department were checked to de- 
termine whether or not they en- 
joyved the music, if it helped them 
in their work. As a result of this 
investigation and test, the com- 
pany decided to install music 
broadcasting equipment in all 
parts of the building so that all 
employees could benefit by it. 
Immediately after the war ended 
and ample equipment was available, 
the company contracted with 
Boom Electric and Amplifier Com- 
pany to install loud-speakers in 
every department. The survey 
made in the checking department 
disclosed the types of music most 
popular and the periods of the 
day when music is most desired. 
The company reports that 
broadcasting music during work- 
ing hours has improved working 
conditions and made work more 
pleasant. 
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Once... you had to bring your letter 

to the postoffice, pay the postage in cash. 
And people thought the U.S. postal 
system was a big improvement over 
sending mail by private messengers... 


Then... you had to buy a stamp for your 
letter; wet the stamp and stick it on, drop the 
letter in a mail box. And people said 

postage stamps were a great invention, a lot 
better than paying cash at the postoffice! 


Now. . . you can use a postage meter!... 
which provides any value of postage needed, for 
any kind of mail—prints the stamp directly on 
the envelope, seals the flap at the same time, 
protects and records postage, speeds up mailing 
in your office, speeds up mail in the postoffice! 
Every office can use a postage meter. 
Any office can afford one! 

Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters 
again. Inquire at our nearest office—or write 
for an illustrated booklet! 


pitNey-sowes Postage Meter 


Pitney-BoweEs, INc., 2190 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


(Reprinted from National Magazine Advertising) 





































BOSS GETS BONUS 
FROM EMPLOYEES 


It’s startling enough to warrant big 
headlines in the papers, but ic happens 
too often to be page one news. The fact 
is chat a good many employers collected 
bonuses from cheir workers last month; 
many have been collecting like chat for 
years. 

Money-saving ideas, pointers on avoid- 
ing waste, cutting production time, im- 
proving products—millions of dollars 
worth of such ideas have come from 
employees to users of the Morton Sug- 
gestion System. If you are not a user, it 
will pay you to investigate this easy way 
to get a bonus, over and above the work- 
hours you pay for, from the men and 
women on your payroll. 

Write for all che interesting details, 
telling us about how many people you 
employ and che nature of 
your business. There is no 
charge or obligation. 
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343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ilinois 
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policy will surely promote collec- 
tive bargaining among groups 
which are not generally covered at 
present. It has always been the 
policy of our company to extend 
wage increases to clerical workers 
at the same time they are applied 
to factory bargaining units.” 

This company instituted a new 
wage schedule October 1, which 
will mean higher earnings for many 
employees and will establish wider 
ranges for given labor grades so 
there is opportunity for greater 
increase through better than aver- 
age performance. 

There are other manufacturers 
who agree that wage increases at 
this time are inevitable. A Ken- 
tucky manufacturer says, “Indus- 
try will have to be realistic about 
facing the wage issue squarely. I 
personally feel that industry has 
much to gain by making any vol- 
untary increases it can econom- 
ically stand before pressure is 
placed upon it by strikes and 
union ‘strong-arm’ methods.” 

Despite the fact that almost 
every business and industry leader 
who participated in this discussion 
is in favor of voluntary awards of 
increased of them 
point out the fact that, as bar- 
gaining is now carried on, it would 
be difficult for industry to come 
forward with increases. In doing 
so, industry would probably be 
accused of trying to outwit unions. 
Certainly, in some quarters at 
least, a voluntary increase by in- 
dustry would be interpreted as a 
move to undermine union leaders. 

This need not be an insur- 
mountable stumbling block. If in- 
dustry would invite union leaders 
to come in and discuss raises, with 
industry taking the lead in making 
offers, it is possible union leaders 
could eventually be won over to 
such bargaining without the usual 
preposterous demands they make 
for bargaining purposes only. 
Should union leaders take the atti- 


wages, many 


Strikes and White-Collar Salaries 










tude that if industry offers a dol- 
lar in raises, unions ought to ask 
for two dollars, then the matter 
of voluntary offers would soon 
turn out to be a boomerang to 
well-meaning industrialists. 

So long as concessions made by 
either side are interpreted as a 
sign of weakness on the other side, 


voluntary agreement will probably 


be a dream of the distant future. 
Nevertheless it seems sound to 
work toward that goal,- with the 
hope that business can so conduct 
itself that when it makes a volun- 
tary offer to labor, labor will be- 
lieve it to be honest and fair, in- 
stead of interpreting the offer as 
a sign of weakness or as a signal 
to make further demands. 

Right now we have the spectacle 
of labor claiming one thing, in- 
dustry another. Labor claims that 
industry could pay 30 per cent 
increases from wartime profits, in- 
creased productive capacity, or by 
curtailing advertising when de- 
mand seems rampant. 

Business answers this with the 
claim that wartime profits were 
less than labor thinks, that pro- 
ductive capacity has decreased, 
that advertising is needed to pro- 
vide insurance for demand. 

Labor claims that productive 
capacity per worker has increased 
vastly. Management points out 
that this is often due solely to 
heavy investments in improved or 
automatic machinery. 

Management feels sorely pressed 
when labor shouts about improved 
productiveness. Management re- 
members that heavy investments 
were necessary to achieve even the 
slightest increase in production. 
Management whenever 
unions rend the air with shouts 
that increased productiveness de- 
mands higher wages, while every- 
body knows that shop rules and 
many contracts go a long way 
toward nullifying potential pro- 
duction increases. 


groans 
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Actually this is what labor 
seems to be saying at times: Take 
the stockholders’ money, buy more 
productive machinery; give us 
wage raises because we are more 
wroductive, then reduce prices to 
nerease demand ; if you do not in- 
-rease demand we will inaugurate 
iow-downs, work limitation rules, 
vatherbedding to create jobs for 
nen who would otherwise be idle. 

To labor, management seems to 
« saying: The war is over. Over- 
ime payments are gone; your 
arnings are coming down, but to 
void inflation we want you to 
vork harder, produce more, so 
hat we can sell more, earn more 
rofits for the stockholders. 

Suppose labor said: “We know 
times are good now, and things 
we easy to sell. But we also know 
‘onditions may change, that prices 
may have to come down, that 
capacity production may fall to 
half-eapacity production. We 
know you have invested millions to 
help us produce. Suppose we get 
together and figure up a fair di- 
vision of the consumer’s dollar and 
see just where we stand.” 

Such a labor policy would be 
less spectacular and would not en- 
able labor leaders to point out that 
they had to twist the managerial 
tail to extract a raise. 

And suppose management said: 
“Things are pretty fair right now. 
People are clamoring for our 
goods. There may be a little more 
gravy for the bread than in the 
past. Come in and help us decide 
if that gravy is actually here, 
and how much of it belongs to you. 
Of course you understand there 
may come a time when the gravy 
isn’t there, but we know you will 
release us from these commitments 
if things get too tough.” 

This may seem foolishly vision- 
ary—but the atomic bomb which 
wiped out two Japanese cities was 
once visionary. Automobiles, 
around which labor strife rages 
today, were once visionary. Per- 
haps we need some of the same 
type of inventive vision in labor 
relations. 
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@ Your records are more accessible, 

are easier to post and require less space 
when they are kept in Postindex Visible 
Files. The index of every card is always 
visible, and a flip of a finger exposes all the 
information the record contains. 


Personnel, Purchasing, Sales, Payroll, 
Production and Merchandise Control De- 
partments find Postindex Files ideal for 
their records. Manufacturers. wholesalers, 
and retailers, regardless of size, simplify 
their record-keeping and expedite their 
office operation by installing Postindex 
Files. 

One of the 20,000 forms in the Postindex 
Form Library may be exactly what you 
need. We shall be glad to send sample 
forms for any specific record on request. 
Or we will design a special form to fit your 
individual requirements. 


SALES and PERSONNEL 
MANAGERS 


New booklets are now avail- 
able on Postindex Sales Rec- 
ords, Personnel Records, 
Production Control Records 
and Purchase Control Rec- 
ords. They illustrate and 
describe in detail specific 
Postindex records now in 
a ae use by leading companies 
a in various lines. Any of 
5 a these booklets will be gladly 
> sent on request. Write for 
Li tha Clmowers “ Dex the one in which you are in- 
OSTIN terested. Address Postindex 
= 3 Company, Department B, 
: ——_— ‘i Jamestown, N. Y¥. 


-POSTINDEX (cocé¢e FILES 


make Your Operating Records 


ONE HAND POSTING 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE FILES 


Manufactured by POSTINDEX COMPANY 
Division of ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 














Here is a formula for office methods simplification which may be worth applying 
to any newly proposed procedure: Is it the best method? Is it the most modern 
method? Is it the simplest method? What would happen if we eliminated it en- 
tirely? Top management is demanding greater simplification in all procedure: 
and unless office management can produce simplified methods it is a failure 





NTI-DISCRIMINATION laws 

now being passed by some 
states and cities make it against 
the law to inquire into an appli- 
cant’s race, religion or creed. It 
may be necessary to revise all ap- 
plication blanks which pose such 
questions to job applicants. At 
any rate certain precautions are 
certainly necessary, and all execu- 
tives who are responsible for hir- 
ing or interviewing applicants 
should be given a full and com- 
plete explanation of the law in 
areas where such laws exist. Cer- 
tain militant associations and 
groups may descend upon any 
number of companies for the pur- 
pose of obtaining evidence for test 
cases. In Chicago where race and 
religion have always played a ma- 
jor role in politics and in the 
selection of employees for munici- 
pal jobs, it is now against the 
law to inquire into an applicant’s 
race or religion prior to hiring. 


* 
EW “FIRING” RULES may 


be needed in some offices. Now 
that help is slightly more plenti- 
ful, do not hand white-collar 
unions a stick with which they can 
beat you by permitting a haphaz- 
ard or unfair policy for discharg- 
ing help in offices. Do not permit 
subordinates to discharge workers 
without consulting higher execu- 
tives. Do not discharge workers 
just to get even with them because 
they may have done poor work 
during the war. Lean over back- 
ward to be fair and to have good 
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reasons before discharging em- 
ployees. A review board may be a 
good insurance policy against 
“erudge firing,” requiring a review 
of written reasons before anyone 
can be discharged. Such a_ policy 
may seem clumsy or complicated 
to administer, but it may be in- 


surance against future trouble. 
* 
BSOLETE OFFICE machines 


are expensive. A reader asks 
what we consider an obsolete ma- 
chine. Our answer is, “Any ma- 
chine for which there is a newer 
machine that will do the work 
faster, with less cost or greater 
accuracy.” Whether a machine is 
worn out or not has nothing to do 
with its obsolescence. Many utter- 
ly obsolete machines exist today, 
and are being used today, although 
they are not worn out. At present 
wage levels, only a slight improve- 
ment in a machine may warrant 
investment in a new one, even 
though the old one is in excellent 
working condition. Office managers 
are justified in devoting consider- 
able time to the study of ob- 
solescence in their office machines. 


* 
IMPLIFICATION is in the air. 


Clumsy, costly government 
methods which were superimposed 
on many business offices taught 
office managers that there is nearly 
always a better way to do every 
job, and gave them new object 
lessons in the many virtues of sim- 
plification. It was not only the 


government offices that seem to di 
light in complicated methods. VW 
recently visited one office to see 
certain machine installation, wi 
an executive of the company whic 
furnished the equipment. After 
two-hour explanation of the pr 
cedure, both of us left the offi 
amazed at the complicated proc 
dures which had been set up wh« 
simplified procedures would have 
extracted all the informatio 
needed. There are too many offi 
men who seem willing to burn 
barn at the first glimpse of 
mouse therein. 


* 
TENOGRAPHIC HELP «rv 


mains scarce—at least the con 
petent variety. Much time may |» 
saved in many offices by the use o! 
photocopying equipment to cop 
many types of reports, statistica! 
charts, tabulations and other 1 
ports which are ordinarily copic«! 
by typists. Use of this photocop 
method eliminates the necessity fo: 
proofreading, insures absolute! 
correct copies, and saves muc! 
time in typing and stenographi 
departments. Equipment is avai 
able now in many price ranges s* 
that even the smallest offices ca 
afford it. 


* 
given WORK is needless! 


complicated according to son 
office methods observers. Is it rea 
ly necessary to compile and ke« 
complicated earnings records 
What’s wrong with keeping on! 
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the copy of the pay check? What 
records other than the time cards 
wid the check copies or stubs are 
solutely necessary, provided 
wy are kept carefully so that ref- 
rence to them is easy? We are 
ing to make a study of payroll 
simplification and see what we can 
rn up. Any reader with ideas or 
perience along these lines is 
ved to share his knowledge with 
r readers via these pages. Office 
thods simplification is the order 
the day, and it looks as if we 
ive no more than seratched the 
rface of simplification. 


[IGHTING EXPERTS have 

proved that lighter tops for 
vilice desks and lighter colors for 
vilice furniture increase lighting 
ciicieney and reduce eyestrain. 
\\ood Office Furniture Institute 

'vises that members, which in- 
clade leading manufacturers of 
wood office furniture, are bringing 
out new desks with gray linoleum 
tops. Remington Rand is promot- 
ing “gray-rite,” a modern finish 
for filing equipment. While gray 
desks are by no means new, it is 
believed this tone will become in- 
creasingly popular in offices of the 


future. 


* 
ATIONAL MICROFILM As- 


sociation, a group of 17 lead- 
ing manufacturers of microfilm, 
has recently been organized with 
headquarters in the Sheraton Ho- 
tel, New York. Purpose is to study 
microfilming methods and applica- 
tions, to act as an information 
center both for the general and 
industrial public regarding micro- 
film. This is another phase of 
modern administrative progress 
which is bound to grow by leaps 
and bounds now that microfilm 
equipment is again available. 
Storing vast collections of original 
records will soon be a thing of the 
past, as microfilm records offer an 
opportunity to preserve the same 
records in film form in a mere 
fraction of the space required for 
the originals. 
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How to be sure 
of light for 


BETTER WORK 


Wanted: Light for better work in a small office . . . in this 
case a stenographic section. 

Problem: To provide good distribution of high level light- 
ing in a narrow office, and to provide it as pleasingly and un- 
obtrusively as possible, for greater eye comfort and mini- 
mum eyestrain. 

Solution: Continuous rows of Wakefield GRENADIERS 
(No. PG-2488) to supply plenty of soft light on desktops 
and typewriters and diffused overall light throughout the 
room for easy, comfortable seeing. (In a small office, par- 


ticularly, high footcandles of direct light tend to create bright 
spots and harsh contrasts—tough working conditions.) 


In this 15’ x 22’ room, ten units were used, in rows 8’ apart. 
Mounting height 11’, with a 14’ ceiling. And since GRENA- 
DIERS can serve as their own carrier of conduit, existing 
outlets handled the job without re-wiring. Lighting level, 
after four months’ service: 45 footcandles that make for 
fewer errors and headaches. 

Your office may present a different problem, call for different 
fixtures. But you can be sure Wakefield has the answer... 
will be glad to work with you. The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 

Are you throwing away DOLLARS? Proper lighting maintenance 


—cleaning fixtures and walls and relamping—can double or triple 
your light! Get the lighting value you pay for—check up today! 
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Although the chief reason given for most strikes is a raise in pay, it often is true 
that the failure of management to provide the proper employee relations is a chief 
contributing factor to strikes. While no employee relations policy, no matter how 
good, can supplant fair wage and salary scales, it has been proved time and 
again that many a serious and costly strike resulted from minor irritations 





“Why did no one think of it before?” many United employees must 
have asked when they learned of the $1,600 award paid to Phil 
Smith for suggesting removal of no-longer-needed abrasion shoes 





Annual Wage Plan Insures 1,800 
Hours of Work Yearly 


Under a new guaranteed 
wage plan just announced by 
Parker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, wage earners who have 
been with the company for five 
consecutive years are now 
guaranteed a minimum of 1,800 
hours of work. Figuring the an- 
nual wage for that number of 
hours, these workers will re- 
ceive a minimum of $1,800 to 
$1,890 for the year’s work, since 
the company’s average wage 
per hour for the past years has 
been $1.00 to $1.05. The re- 
quirement of five years’ of con- 
tinuous employment with the 
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company is temporary, due to 
the wartime conditions, and is 
to be removed as soon as con- 
ditions permit a return to nor- 
mal times. 

The wage earner must work 
at least 320 hours for the com- 
pany during the year to par- 
ticipate in this plan. The money 
is paid at the end of the calen- 
dar year in which the worker 
has less than 1,800 hours of 
work, less any amounts received 
in unemployment compensation, 
sickness, accident or _ health 
benefits, and wages he has re- 
ceived from any other regular 
employment. 


Suggestion Wins Award of $1,600 at 


United Air Lines 


A suggestion for removing 
abrasion shoes from _ planes 
and thus saving eight pounds 
of weight on every Mainliner 
in United Air Lines’ fleet has 
won an award of $1,600 in war 
and stamps for Phil 
Smith, master mechanic in the 
company’s Pacific division at 
San Francisco. The award was 
the highest ever given by 
United’s employees suggestion 
conference. 

The abrasion shoes formerly 
were installed under de-icer 


bonds 


boots on the horizontal sta 
izers as a protection against 
gravel and rocks thrown up 
propellers during landings 
take-offs. Since modern r 
ways seldom, if ever, have any 
objects of this kind on them, 
Smith reasoned that the weiyht 
of the eight pounds of rubber 
incorporated in the shoes wi 
no longer justified. He further 
contended that the shoes c 
stantly needed to be taken off 
to be cleaned and recemente:, 
thus needlessly expending labor 
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Consolidated Edison’s gas holder on 44th Street, near the Hudsvn 
in New York, displays this sign with 20-foot letters to be seen 
by thousands of war veterans returning to New York these days 
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Simple Way to Tell 
How Money Goes 


Like many other astute com- 
panies, The Champion Paper 
ind Fibre Company wants its 
employees to understand where 
its income is spent and how 
the company’s income dollar is 
ilotted to various items such 
is labor, raw materials, etc. To 
simplify the usual statement 
the company uses the chart re- 
produced at the right, and 

‘n reports to employees as 
follows: 

We took in 

rom sale of our products $ 

from miscellaneous sources $ 
It cost us 

For raw materials $ 

For fuel, supplies and 

miscellaneous operating 
expenses 

For taxes 

\ll expense items are listed 
with the amounts paid out. 
Then there is an item for sal- 
iries and wages, reported as, 
“We distributed.” The amount 
distributed to common. stock- 





Depreciation ot 
Plant Equipment, Etc. 





HOW WE SPENT EACH DOLLAR OF OUR INCOME 


Interest on 
Bonds, Etc. 


Increase in 
Earned Surplus 


Stockholders 








holders as dividends is also 
listed, which leaves only one 
item, “balance to be retained 
in the business,” which is also 
reported. 
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The why and how of 
keeping old friends and 
gaining new ones 


New York Central System 








New York Central System produced a good humored booklet show- 
ing employees numerous ways to step wp customer satisfaction by 
many different types of courteous treatment. Cover shown above 
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Gruen Watch Company's Employee 


Profit Sharing Plan 


\ recently instituted profit 
sharing program of The Gruen 
Watch Company, Cincinnati, is 
expected to stimulate a sig- 
nificant amount of interest in 
business and labor circles be- 
cause of its broad 
and liberal features. 

Known as the Gruen Em- 
ployees’ Profit Sharing Trust, 
the program is designed to 
provide additional incentive 
and reward for efficient work 
and loyal service, according to 
Benjamin S. Katz, president, 
who attributes a large part of 
the success of any business or- 
ganization to the loyalty and 
support of its employees. 

“Through this new arrange- 
ment,” said Mr. Katz, “every 
Gruen employee is now in a 
real sense a full partner.” 

Under the terms of the trust, 
5 per cent of the consolidated 
net earnings of The Gruen 
Watch Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, before taxes, are con- 
tributed each year to the trust 
fund. Every employee of the 
company with over one year of 
service participates in the prof- 
its of the company on exactly 
the same basis, regardless of 
occupation or position. Em- 
ployees with one to five years 
of service have their participa- 
tion based upon 100 per cent of 
their annual earnings, and em- 
ployees with five or more years 
of service share in the fund on 
the basis of 150 per cent of 
their earnings. Employees are 
given a vested interest in their 
share of the profits as soon as 
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the funds are paid to the trus- 
tee and nothing, including resig- 
nation, discharge, permanent 
disability or death, can alter or 
change their rights to funds so 
deposited. 

Money contributed to the 
Profit Sharing Trust by the 
company is invested entirely in 
government securities. No with- 
drawals from the trust are 
permitted until an employee 
completes ten years of partici- 
pation. Thereafter the employee 
withdraws his equity at the 
rate of one-tenth per year. 

A trust committee of three 
Gruen employees has been ap- 
pointed to direct the operation 
of the fund. 


Play Area on 
Store Roof 


To promote better relation- 
ship with employees and keep 
up morale, the Cohen Brothers 
Department Store officials are 
building a recreation roof atop 
the store in Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Considered a memorial to 
Lieutenant Huntor McGahee, 
first employee of the Cohen 
Brothers store to lose his life, 
the recreation roof will offer 
store employees both lunching 
and recreational facilities, with 
features being a large cafeteria 
and kitchen, spacious lounge, 
dance floor, and outside deck 
for games. 








Little jobs and small tasks if done improperly and with needless cost become big 
expenses and baffling problems. An advertiser asserts that a little mistake if re- 
peated often enough becomes more expensive than a big mistake. Here is a depart- 
ment devoted to the improvement and modernization of methods for handling 
those small jobs which, when done over and over, become costly and burdensome 








PATTERSON BROTHERS—15 Park Row—New York7,N. Y.—BaArclay 7-8320 





THE ITEM THAT YOU WANTED, which was “out of stock” on the 








day you called on us, IS NOW IN STOCK. 














our 97th year in business 


PLEASE BRING THIS CARD 


No merchandise in stock will be held unless we have received an actual 
order for it. If you want this item now—by acting promptly—you may 
be able to secure it from our present stock, 





and ask for Mr 


1. Notifies Customer 
Of New Goods 


A PLAN which brought back to Patter- 
son Brothers, New York tool and hard- 
ware store, four out of five customers 
who had asked for some out-of-stock 
merchandise consists of a simple printed 
post card to be mailed to customers. 

The post card, reproduced on_ this 
page, reads, “The item that you wanted 
which was ‘out of stock’ on the day you 
called on us is now in stock.” Under- 
neath this is space for the Patterson 
salesman to write in the name of the 
item. To protect the store the customer 
is notified that the merchandise will not 
be held unless the store has an actual 
order for it. 

To make the plan more effective a 
contest between store employees was 
promoted to see which of the salespeople 
could mail the greatest number of cards. 
Method is for each salesman to make 
out one of the cards for all called-for 
merchandise when it is not in stock. It 
is then mailed to the customer. Customers 
have been appreciative of the plan, and 
have been enthusiastic in praising the 
store for the thoughtfulness of its sales- 
men. Thousands of dollars in “found” 
business have been obtained by the plan, 
claims K. H. Cummer, advertising man- 
ager of Patterson Brothers, whose store 
is opposite the Woolworth Building. 
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2. Tests for Radio Trucks 
Control Plans 


STANDARD Freight Lines, Inc., Chicago 
operator of a trucking company, has re- 
cently been working with Galvin Manu- 
facturing Corporation to test the value 
of two-way truck-to-fixed-station radio- 
telephone communications in control of 
a fleet of highway trucks. Tests show 
that communications from truck to sta- 
tion can be heard 50 miles, and that 
communications from station to trucks 
can be heard 80 miles. 

The Motorola-Galvin FM, two-way 
radiotelephone is simple to install. The 
controls are on a control panel located 
on the dashboard. The microphone is 
plugged into the control panel and red 
and green pilot lights indicate whether 
the unit is in transmitting or receiving 
position. 

The entire mobile unit is housed in 
two cabinets which can be bolted to the 
floor. The truck’s storage battery fur- 
nishes the power to run both transmitter 
and receiver; while operation of the unit 
is comparatively easy and can be mas- 
tered by inexperienced personnel. The 
antenna is base-hinged to permit its 
passing under bridges and viaducts with- 
out breaking. 

Present plans call for the establish- 
ment of about 100,000 mobile truck radio 
units and 1,000 fixed or land stations. 


3. Maps on Letterheads 
And Freight Cars 


RECENT comment in this - department 
on the use of system maps by a rail 
road company caused Lee Lyles ot 
Santa Fe to send in a beautifully litho 
graphed letterhead showing a map of 
the entire Santa Fe system against 
blue tint. He also enclosed photographs 
of Santa Fe freight cars which carry 
simplified maps of the system on their 
sides. Against a light background, in 
stead of the usual “barn red” used for 
freight cars, Santa Fe’s cars stand out 
in any train or group of cars standing 
on tracks. The maps, which show the 
chief points on the system such as Chi 
cago, Kansas City, Wichita, Los Angeles, 
Houston, Galveston, Oklahoma City, ar 
a constant reminder to shippers of the 
territory served. Other Santa Fe freight 
cars advertise the Super Chief, the sys- 
tem’s fastest train from Chicago to 
California. 


4. Performance Computer 
For Card Punch Operators 


IN THE tabulating department at the 
main office of Eastman Kodak Company, 
a complete record of each key-punch 
operator’s output is maintained. Since 
these operators handle jobs of varying 
complexity, with resulting variation in 
output, their individual records show the 
number of cards punched per hour for 
any given job. 

Until recently, the computation of all 
the operators’ output by job required 
about one hour each day. An ingenious 
“computer,” developed by W. H. Spencer 
of the office management staff and R. E. 
Schellberg, supervisor of the tabulating 
department, has reduced the time re- 
quired for these computations to 15 
minutes per day. 

The computer, illustrated opposite, con- 
sists of two aluminum disks sprayed 
with a dull black paint and _ inscribed 
with scales by means of a stylus. The 
disks are attached at the center with an 
eyelet. A thin spring washer permits 
easy setting of the scales while holding 
the disks in accurate register with one 
another. 

About five-eighths of an inch of the 
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wer disk’s perimeter is uncovered, and 

iis field is inscribed with a scale of total 
cirds punched. This lower disk has an 

ner field, inscribed with the rate-per- 
hour scale which shows through an 
opening in the upper disk only at the 
inswer point. The upper disk carries a 
time scale with the opening for reading 
the answer. 

Computations from the scale are made 
simply by setting the scale of the lower 
disk (total cards punched) to match the 
time consumed on the upper disk, and 


reading the answer in the opening which 
gives the total output per operator. 

Computations can be made rapidly 
and accurately by inexperienced em- 
ployees. The principles involved, it is 
planned, will be applied to other jobs 
where a fixed method of computation 
can be used. Since key-punch operators in 
the tabulating department are interested 
in knowing their progress, an extra com- 
puter has been made available for their 
use so they can keep informed at all 
times how they are doing. 





Armstrong Cork Company’s idea of what future retail bakeries should be like. 
Associated Retail Bakers of America collaborated in planning this modern store 
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Records Visualized 
At Vertical Filing Costs 


There are many types of Visible In- 
dexes and Record Files, like your 
golf clubs, each one serves a definite 
purpose better than the others. 


“YandE” Vis-U-All is a type that 
gives Visible Utility to all forms of 
records.—It is the master file for 
Stock Control Records, Production 
Control Records and many types of 
Ledgers. 


“YandE” Vis-U-All is an all way 
method for making records show the 
greatest number of facts at a glance 
without touching or removing a card. 
—Vertical Edge shows balances, etc. 
Diagonal Edge names, addresses, 
credit rating, ete—Top Edge number, 
classification, etc. 


“YandE” Vis-U-All cards are pre- 
cision printed and perforated, in- 
suring record uniformity and perfect 
operation. Write for complete infor- 
mation. 


Compact Light Portable 
Trays — 25 inches long 
and 6 inches wide— 
Capacity 2464—Cards 6 
inches wide—Visibility 
1.2 inches— Collapsible 
sides to save space in 
Safe or Tub. 


Combination Desk with 
TUB Extended — Tub 
capacity three trays 
Tubs equipped with 
easy running casters 
easy portability to 
Posting Machine or for 
consultation — over-all 
dimensions, 30x30x2914. ' 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 


YAWMAN “0 FRBE MFG. 


1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 








Tow SNOVEMY «..< ROUTPINEIT 








If the number of inquiries received by the editors concerning new equipment is 
any criterion, many more office executives are interested in buying modern equip- 
ment for their offices than at any time in the recent past. Our daily mail is full 
of inquiries about all kinds of modern equipment which our readers are con- 
sidering. It shows that there is a general determination to bring down costs 





Plastic Letter Tray Has 
Single Post Support 


THIS new San-Duro plastic office letter 
tray, introduced by the Eclipse Moulded 
Products Company, is specially stream- 
lined for practical efficiency and smart 
appearance. It is made of smooth white 
plastic that takes knocks and hard usage 
without scratching, chipping or breaking. 
The upper section of the double-decked 
tray swings aside for easier access to 
the lower tray. The ingenious rear post 
support, instead of the conventional four 
supports, makes the contents of both 
trays more readily accessible. At the 
front of each tray is a_ transparently 
covered slat to permit insertion of in- 
dexing tabs. 


Small Parts Bins for 
Storage and Assembly 


ANNOUNCEMENT of a new addition 
to its Binrack line of bins for small 
parts assembly or storage was made by 
The Gordon L. Hall Company. The new 
bins are designed in careful agreement 
with motion study principles so that 
parts are always visible and there is 
ample room for selection. Sloping bin 
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bottoms provide gravity feed. New 
features are rounded corners at the back 
to increase the safety factor. Bins can 
be used either on the bench or in the 
racks, and when used independently on 
the assembly bench, they retain the tilted 
position. Sizes run from 2 inches with a 
capacity of 14 pint, to 8 inches with a 
2-pint capacity. Where large volumes of 
parts are required, another item, the 
bench hopper bin with bottoms also 
tilted and fronts till-type, proves more 
efficient than boxes or tote pans. All bins 
are 71/, inches in length. 


Pen and Pad Set Made 
In Various Colors 


THE NEW Morriset pen and pad 
may offer a solution to the holiday ¢ 
problem. Made of durable, nonbreaka 
Tenite, it is available in various cok 
and combinations to harmonize with 
most any office, in both single and dou! \ 
units, and is reasonably priced. The 
point is ink resisting, long wearing a 
comes in different styles. The han 
fingertip memo pad holds a supply 

3 by 5-inch sheets. The Bert M. Morris 
Company will be glad to furnish ad 
tional details. 
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Canceler Perforates 900 
Checks per Minute 


THE American Perforator Company is 
now making available the new American 
Heavy Duty Electric Perforator which 
perforates up to 900 checks per minute. 
Model 71, shown at right, has an auto- 
matie clutch tripping mechanism which 
»rovides maximum production. The float- 
ing mounted motor eliminates vibration 
nd is of capacitor type to prevent ex- 
ess loads on the circuit. The table has 
drop leaves so the machine can fit into 
umost any available space. It measures 
10 inches with leaves up, 23 inches with 
eaves down, is 36 inches high to table 
op. Model 72, another new model electric 
heck ecanceler available from the same 
ompany, is practically the same as the 
tbove except that its capacity is re- 
stricted to 500 checks per minute. Two 
lie blocks, containing all cutting parts, 
vrovide uninterrupted service. 


New Filing Unit Offers 
Speed, Convenience 


\N INNOVATION in filing which pro- 
vides a combination desk and visible file 
is the Vis-U-All Desk-Tub. It not only 
serves reference and posting require- 
ments at the desk, but because of its 
portability of tub or tray may be used 
for machine posting or distribution of 
sectional units for individual use. The 
tub may be partially withdrawn from 
the desk for reference, or withdrawn 
completely and placed at an angle con- 
venient to the operator. Sturdy casters 
permit moving the file from the housing 
to the posting machine which eliminates 
obstructing reference to sections when 
the posting machine is placed in front of 
a file. Each tub contains three portable 
Vis-U-All trays, each tray with ten 
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master guides and having a capacity of 
from 11 to 154 supplemental index 
guides for obtaining maximum _ filing 
capacity from each unit. It is unnecessary 
to shift card containers or frames to 
make complete expansion in any sequence. 
Trays are equipped with automatic 
opening end supports and may be used 
within or outside of housings. The auto- 
matic end supports prevent trays from 
tipping when used on desk or table. The 
Vis-U-All desk unit, pictured below with 
Vis-U-All posture chair, has a capacity 
of from 7,392 6-inch cards to 2,112 
15-inch cards, and comes in walnut fin- 
ish. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the 
Manufacturing Company. 


Yawman and Erbe 


COMMERCIAL FORMS 
ANG STSTEMS 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 


—<— 


° dvertising 
Effect’ . jstinctive 


‘ 
Literature, nd Business 


tionery 
"toe of every kin 


a” 2 


REYNOLDS 
—§— 
REYNOLDS 


COMPANY ¢ DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 
SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 








YOU WOULDN'T PLAY CARDS 
WITH A DECK LIKE THIS 


-YET if you want to make 


comparisons of P. & L. Statements, 
Cost Figures, or Balance Sheets you 
have to spread them out over several 
desks. Month to month and year- 
to-date comparisons should be avail- 
able to top executives at all times, 
without extra clerical work. Com- 
pare them as easily as cards in your 
hand, with a TARCO — 


SPREAD-FORM BINDER 


All the vital facts of business made 
simultaneously visible on overlap- 


ping pages. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


316 W. Superior St. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 





If You'ne So Smart 
Why Aren't 
You Rich? 


You've heard the remark 
an answer. Many highly intelligent, in- 


and there is 
dustrious and talented people reach 
neither financial independence nor rec- 
ognition for their work because they 
are not aware of the simple rules by 
which success is attained. You may be 
one of these. Perhaps some of the 
obscure but absolutely essential steps 
to advancement are unseen by you. 
You can be shown the way—and you 
can be successful. 


CAREERS—a group of qualified speci- 
alists—provides a practical service for 
those who want to get ahead by the 
easiest, quickest way. CAREERS will 
put you under a microscope, figura- 
tively, and by a complete survey ascer- 
tain your whole experience record and 
thought patterns. Using these data as 
a starting point CAREERS will direct 
you toward the goal you wish to reach. 
Many have reached it. Why don’t you 
write and get the whole story? Do it 


today. 


COLORADO STREET 
CALIFORNIA 


(17 €. 
PASADENA i, 











msiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





1051. THIS NEW FRONTIER IN 
BUSINESS. A new frontier exists, ac- 
cording to this interesting, 12-page book- 
let from The Standard Register Com- 
pany, “in an area that has only begun 
to be explored for the possibilities of 
eliminating wastes and cutting nonpro- 
ductive costs. This is the region of 
‘paper work’—the area of clerical opera- 
tions in office and factory that add a 
nonproductive cost burden to everything 
you make and sell. It is the area of record 
systems of control—the ‘pieces of paper’ 
that guide and regulate every business 
activity.” The booklet points out also 
that, even before the war, the number of 
persons engaged in clerical operations 
had increased 362 per cent between 1900 
and 1940; from one person in thirty to 
one person in ten engaged in paper work. 
It goes on to outline in detail the services 
offered by Standard to help control ex- 
cessive paper work costs. 
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1052. HAMMERMILL FORM DE- 
SIGNING MATERIAL. Included in 
this collection of material which is de- 
signed to assist in making business forms 
exactly fitted for the job are: 1. Plastic 
rule which carries inch and pica printers’ 
scales and pica and elite typewriter 
scales; 2. layout sheet for designing forms 
to size; 3. “How to Design a Business 
Form,” an idea book; 4. “Manual of Pa- 
per Information,” a list of available 
Hammermill items; 5. a 26-point check- 
list and printing specification sheets con- 
tained in the “Hammermill Form-Design- 
ing Kit.” The Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany will be glad to send this complete 
set of material to those writing in on 
their business letterheads. 


. 


1053. ACROSS THE LAND. “Lines of 
light” have been used to tell the story 
of the motions required to keep records 
over the past 55 years in a book just 
released by Diebold, Incorporated. The 
motion lines were recorded on_photo- 
graphic plates by having electric bulbs 
attached to the wrists and heads of 
operators who made random reference 
to ten identical accounts under condi- 
tions which were prevalent in 1890, 1900, 
1920, and 1938 to 1945. The result is an 
interesting study for everybody respon- 
sible for maintaining records. It high- 
lights Diebold’s premise that there are 
only two things you can do with any 
record: Write on it; read from it. Post- 


ing on and reference to records is the 
only way to maintain control over busi- 
ness activity. The book continues with 
practical motion-study photo-diagrams 
of various posting and reference opera- 
tions, and carries on to display the Car- 
dineer line. 
7 * 7. 

1054. DIESEL FACTS. Growing de- 
mand for Diesel engines for producing 
the power in municipally owned power 
plants is revealed in this new, 12-page, 
81 by ll-inch booklet published by 
Diesel Engine Manufacturers Associa 
tion. Covering the use of Diesels in city 
power plants, the booklet is the first of 
a series to be issued by the association 
under the general title, Diesel Facts. 
Savings effected by Diesels over other 
types of power, according to the booklet, 
have made it possible in many instances 
to reduce power rates, lower taxes, im- 
prove service. A special section treats the 
procedure to be followed by a city that 
wants its own power plant. Another 
section outlines the widespread use of 
Diesels in generating projects of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. Fu- 
ture booklets to be issued will deal with 
Diesel applications in ships and_ boats, 
locomotives, the oil industry, and various 
stationary usages. 


* 7 . 


POSSIBILITIES IN 
SHARES. With the 
postwar markets upping the ante for 
advertising budgets, the analyses ap- 
pearing in W. E. Hutton & Company’s 
book should prove interesting and in- 
formative. Hutton’s research depart 
ment made an analysis of nine leaders 
in the field covering such information 
as 1944 net volumes, both before and 
after taxes; 10-year per share earnings; 
grosses for the ll-year period from 
1929 to 1939; a brief over-all sketch of 
each company. Companies covered in 
the book are: American News, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting, Conde Nast, Cuneo 
Press, Curtis Publishing, McCall’s, Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing, W. F. Hall Print- 
ing, and Time, Inc. 


1055. PROFIT 
ADVE RTISING 


* * * 


1056. EASTERN FINE PAPERS FOR 
BUSINESS. In this portfolio of paper 
samples are shown specimens of inter- 
office memos and forms, printed and 
Multilithed; printed ledger sheet, and 
samples of letterheads for various pur- 
poses, with suggestions as to how each 
specimen sheet may be used to advan- 
tage. Also included is a chart of East- 
ern’s Atlantic and Manifest brands, giv- 
ing sizes, weights and colors, and a list 
of dealers handling them. Eastern Cor- 
poration makes this portfolio available 
to executives requesting it on their com- 
pany letterheads. 


7 * * 


1057. SECRETS OF GOOD PROJEC 
TION. This book, written by Frank F. 
Gunnell for Radiant Manufacturing 
Corporation, is divided into ten chap 
ters of pertinent information on the pro- 
jection of pictures. It tells the types and 
screens to use for meetings, 
display rooms, community 


sizes of 
auditoriums, 
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centers, homes; for permanent installa- 
tions in theaters; for camps and indus- 
trial plants. One chapter dwells on seat- 
ing arrangements and includes an “Audi- 
ence Capacity” chart, giving the width 
f screen, seating area per square foot 
ind capacity per person. Another chap- 
ter is devoted to presentation techniques 
and care of projection equipment. Still 
inother chapter of particular interest is 
the “Short Talk About Talkies.” The 
entire book is convenient, pocket size, 
314, by 8 inches. 


* * * 


1058. THE STOREKEEPERS’ STORE. 
Che 20 pages, plus cover, of this large, 
impressive brochure give a brief review, 
in pictures, charts and short paragraphs, 
of The Merchandise Mart with its myriad 
lines, its many services and conveniences. 
“this is a book for buyers who have cut 
their eyeteeth in the buying centers of 
\merica and abroad,” says John C. 
Goodell, general manager of The Mart. 
Che greatest concentration in the world 
of manufacturers and wholesalers in the 
home furnishings and apparel lines under 
one roof, accounting for more than 400,- 
000 annual buying visits, prove The 
Mart’s usefulness as a buying center. In- 
cluded with the brochure is a separate 
booklet listing the lines located in The 
Mart. 


* * * 
1059. FACTS IN FIGURES ABOUT 
ATLANTA. While the size of this book- 
let is somewhat smaller than those cus- 
tomarily received from chambers of 
commerce, nevertheless very little im- 
portant information has been overlooked. 
I'here are 40 pages, 314 by 534 inches, 
each containing statistics and data of 
value to those considering the Atlanta 
market. The Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce states, via this booklet, that At- 





When an OVERLOAD 
in TABULATING, TYPING or CALCULATING 
stalks demandingly into your office 
you can call WORKMAN 


You can think of us as your branch 
office completely equipped with the 
machines and the experienced oper- 
ators to allocate your OVERLOADS 
to the particular equipment .. . calcu- 
lating, or tabulating, or typing . . 
best suited to produce for you effi- 
ciently and quickly and most 
economically. 


For instance, in our TABULATING 
Division . . . if you'd use us... 
we'd keep your records daily, weekly, 
monthly, annually, on punched cards 

. and if you’d ask a question or 
questions about your business ; 
we'd sift your answers from that mass 


WORKMAN SERVICE inc. 


of up-to-date data on cards, and we’d 
phone or send your TABULATED 
answers by messenger ... in half an 
hour, an hour, two, three hours, a 
day later. 


The CONTROL facts that lie buried 
in any normal, daily, constant accumu- 
lation . . . or those that lie deep in 
some vast and complex questionnaire 
. or inventory ... are precipitated 
and collected and organized easily, 
quickly, usably . .. for your use. 


... if you'd call us . . . when figure 
(or typing) OVERLOADS come to 
your office. 


CALCULATING - TYPING - TABULATING 


58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


<(Aornunman 


RAN. 8250 


- Visible Record 


soo 16.945 


Cards] complete 


25 Card-Sheets Show FACTS on 500 Cards 


Use Cards only. Join together. File sheets Cost 
of Cards on edge in correspondence folders Sales 
—Half inch visible margin. Send order. Stock 
500 Blank Cards 6x4 inch $3.45—10x4 $5.30 Ruled 
500 Printed Cards 6x4 inch $6.70—10x4 $8.50 Credit 
Compact Use Visible Indexing, Color Signaling, Visible _ Payroll 
Low Cost Tabulation of vital information. Ten years Purchase 
Convenient national use. Send no money. Satisfaction tn 
> ne e Cy 
Saves Time Guaranteed. Write for Catalog Collection 
Ross-Gould Co., 301 N. Tenth 


ST. LOUIS 


lanta is the third largest telegraph and x ow 
telephone switching center in the world, S Quick 
ranks eleventh in air mail volume, stands Flexible 
twenty-eighth in the nation’s population, Durable 
has two daily newspapers. Portable 
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Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 

the number below, clip and attach your aS 
company letterhead and mail to the Sheets of Cards 
Editor, AMERICAN Bustness, 4660 Ravens- 

wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 














VISIBLE CARD RECORDS 


The Knack of Selling Yourself 


By James T. Mangan. Now in its sixth reprint this book fills 
a real need. It handles one of the biggest problems facing the 
ordinary man—how to go about selling himself to others. 
Mangan’s book lays out a formula with which the average 
reader may not agree but it apparently works very successfully. 


1051. The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

1052. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

1053. Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 

1054, Diesel Engine Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 2. 

1055. W. E. Hutton & Company, I4 
Wall St., New York. 

1056. Eastern Corporation, 
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1058. John C. Goodell, Gen. Mgr., The the order. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 
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This book is exciting, stimulating reading. It shows how a 
man can take his latent ability and make the most of it. For 
those who have ability and feel they are not as far ahead in 
the world as they should be—this is the answer. 
CONTENTS 

Keeping in the spotlight—How to put up a front—Quick 

approach to effective writing—Creating the illusion of 

superability—Developing a personality that clicks—The 

art of making contacts—On being a good mixer—Culti- 

vating an air of assurance—Close range study’of big-shots— 

When to go over the other man’s head—Keeping up with 

old friendships. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE - CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Bangor, 








‘Little Gifts Make BIG FRIENDS- 
let me Help you with Your 
Post War Problems” 


POCKET SECRETARY 


@ Genuine Leather 


@ Expert Work- 
manship 


@ Latest Improved 
Features 


New Style and De- 
sign ... handsomely 
made of genuine 
Morocco grain leather 
in Black and Brown. 










Has pocket for bills, checks, papers, cards, etc. 
. . » memo pad with perforated sheets divided 
into 4 sections. Name or trade mark stamped 
in genuine gold. Individually boxed. A useful 
and long lived gift item... one that will 
build Good Will and Good Business for you. 
Write or wire for sample and prices. 


Esquire KEY TAG 


New and novel—a genu- 
ine hit! Plastic disc, 15% 
inches in diameter with 
leather covering. Distinc- 
tive monograms, lodge or 
fraternity emblem put on 
disc. Has safety metal 
key holder. Individually 
boxed. Write for sample 
and prices now. 





RA GUTHMAN & CO 


600 WEST JACKSOM BLVD. CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 



















Give him a Dartnell 1946 PersonaL Recorp 
Book this year—the aristocrat of appoint- 
ment, memo and personal desk books. He 
will use it every day on his desk at home, 
at the office or on trips. For twenty years 
the choice of top business and professional 
men, high Army and Navy officers. 


Comes in luxurious Black Sheepskin bind- 
ing with gilt edges. Size 5 by 8 inches. 
200 pages for appointments and personal 
records. 200 pages of useful data. Place to 
keep track of anniversaries, golf scores, 
investments, income tax deductions, ap- 
pointments. Includes best hotels in leading 
cities, railroad, air fares, road distances. 
In luxurious Black 
Sheepskin binding. 
Price includes gift 
box. For 30 cents 
extra we will im- 
print his name in 
gold on his book. 


; $5 -00 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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THE LAW OF INTELLIGENT AC- 
TION. By William J. Reilly, Ph. D. In 
the first forty-four pages of this im- 
portant book, Dr. Reilly defines and dis- 
cusses the meaning of intelligent action 
and, finally, in a concise statement, pre- 
sents to the thinking human the results 
of his years of search for the fundamen- 
tals of intelligent action. For years, 
“adaptability” has been accepted as syn- 
onymous with “intelligence.” The accu- 
racy of this conception is not challenged, 


but the total idea contained within 
“adaptability” is divided into recog- 


nizable factors. There is so much of 
worth in this book that it is a “must” for 
anyone actively interested in intelligent 
living. The law is carefully stated and 
elaborated upon as Dr. Reilly adds proof 
upon proof of its rightness. This reviewer 
does not intend to disclose the law, for 
the reason that mental stimulation, ob- 
tainable only from a_ reading of the 
book, should not be adulterated. The 
author, who is Director of the National 
Institute for Straight Thinking, has 
handled his subject matter well and his 
story is so simply told it is no wonder 
he suggests you will ask, “What could be 
more self-evident than that?” And well 
you may ask, for his law, like so many 
other truths, is simple when finally re- 
Business managers, personnel 
and others interested in the 
selection, training, development and 
evaluation of foremen, salesmen and 
executives, may well be aroused by the 
attitude of the author toward “intelli- 
gence tests” which he holds are not 
adequate for the purpose of selecting 
workers. The suggested training and de- 
velopment plans are built around ele- 
ments inherent in the law, are down to 
earth, and lend themselves to ready ap- 
plication. The book is a tool which will 
aid you in your effort to act intelligently 
in any environment if you have “the de- 
sire; the ability to solve the problem; 
and the capacity for handling the human 
relations involved.” Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00.—J. F. Blair. 


vealed. 
directors, 


BIG BUSINESS IN A DEMOCRACY. 
By James Truslow Adams. Here is a 
book by a man who knows as much 
about American history as anybody in 
the world, and who attempts to tell the 
story of big business by historical ref- 
erences to the many things which make 
big business inevitable in this amazing 
country. Using General Motors as one 


‘ example, he shows the value of big busi- 


ness to the country, how its values have 
been created, and how those values have 
multiplied. In the hands of a labor agita- 
tor the book might be used to show that 
big business profits have been too high, 
and wages too low. It is a revelation 
too interesting to try to tell here. You 
ought to read it. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$2.75. 






Statement of Ownership 

Statement of ownership, management, etc., 
required by the Act of March 3, 1933, of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS COMBINED WITH SYSTEM, 
published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, fo; 
October 1, 1945. 

State of Illinois, county of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for th 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. C. Aspley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the publisher of AMERICAN BUSINESS COMBINED 
WITH SYSTEM, and that the following is, t 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a tru 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the dat 
shown in the above caption, required by th 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, and business manager, are: 
Publisher, J. C. Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Eugene Whit- 
more, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, II). 

2. That the owner is: The Dartnell Publica- 
tions, Inc. The owners of Dartnell Publica- 
tions, Inc., are: The Dartnell Corporation 
Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley, Inc., Chicago, IIL. ; 
J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; J. T. Kemp, Glen- 
dale, Calif.; T. D. Reid, Chicago, Ill.; E. H 
Shanks, Evanston, Ill.; Eugene Whitmor 
Chicago, Ill.; John C. Hackeling, New York 
N. Y.; Arthur C. Croft, New York, N. Y 
The holders of 1 per cent or move of the total! 
amount of stock in The Dartnell Corporation 
are: J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. Aspley, 
Glencoe, Ill.; Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, IIL. : 
a - Kemp, Glendale, Calif.; H. G. Trine. 
Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evanston, II. 
The holder of 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock in J. C. Aspley, Ine., is: 
J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, IIl. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only th« 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of th 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledg« 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as stated by him. J. C. ASPLEY 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of September, 1945. A. W. Ertinc, Notary 
Public. My Commission expires June 24, 1948.) 
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Job Evaluation 6 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 





Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 








Steel Guide Tabs 










Unbreakable spring Jaws 
amp them firmly to cards but 
ermit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

; arent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
, .id to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. ©. SMITH, Mfr., Box 386, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 














Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatie reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 





Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE ems ENGRAVE Dees ROLL ome 


TOMPHINS séavice 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 





Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 
Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Hlinois 














ILLUSTRATED LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds—200 ideas and 200 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—825,000 
Reconversion is creating lifetime oppor- 
tunities now. This thoroughly organized 
confidential service of 35 years’ recognized 
standing and reputation carries on pre- 
liminary negotiations for supervisory, tech- 
nical and executive positions of the caliber 
indicated. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision. Identity covered and pres- 
ent position protected. Send only name and 
address for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 

201 Delward Blidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Positions Wanted 





YOUNG EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
Desires responsibility with manufacturer lo- 
cated in small or medium-sized city. Ten years 
eredit experience with nationally known firms. 
Also, experience in accounting, purchasing, 
office management and personnel. Age 34, 
university graduate and married. Outstanding 
appearance and excellent character. Presently 
employed. Box 44, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 


E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada, 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Printing 





LETTERHEADS, Envelopes (Bond); 500, 
$2.75; both $5.00 postpaid. Estimates -on other 
printing. MODERN PRINT, Box 34, Hyatts- 


ville, Maryland. 





MANAGEMENT SERVICE 








Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 
Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 ~ Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 - 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 














Industrial Protection Consultant 





HOW TO ORGANIZE EFFICIENT INDUS- 
TRIAL PROTECTION ORGANIZATIONS. 
Eye-opening information free to executives. 
HAROLD ‘SMOKY’ JOE DAVIS, Consultant, 
Walker Station (4217), Tulsa 9, Oklahoma. 
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HE business index is falling rapidly. It has 

already dropped back to late 1941 levels 
under pressure from shrinking payrolls, OPA 
pricing policy, and production stoppages— 
both lock-outs and strikes. No one can say 
when the curve will level off. Much depends 
on how far organized labor will carry its de- 
mands for fifty-two hours’ pay for forty hours’ 
work. It is significant that Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker’s Eastern Airlines settled with 
the union for forty-eight hours’ pay for forty 
hours’ work, which is just about equal to the 
employee’s withholding tax deduction. This 
may well prove to be a national pattern for 
settlement of the overtime pay issue. If so, it 
would mean a general rise in both the wage 
level and the price level. How far this inflation 
would go, and whether or not it can be con- 
trolled, is anyone’s guess. We do know, how- 
ever, that early optimism among business men 
for an expanding postwar economy is begin- 
ning to evaporate. There is a general tighten- 
ing up on expenses. There is also a growing 
belief that a show-down with labor is inevitable 
if an inflationary boom and bust is to be 
avoided. If sucha show-down comes, it is likely 
to come soon. Most employers have a con- 
siderable tax cushion out of which a lock-out 
could be financed with little effect on 1945 net 
earnings. In the meantime security prices con- 
tinue strong, indicating there is confidence in 
the long pull. 


Office Costs 


Elsewhere in this issue you will find a re- 
port of a survey by our editors to determine 
what progressive companies intend to do about 
“white-collar” salaries now that the freeze is 
off. It is reassuring to find a majority of com- 
panies queried are already making voluntary 
increases, based on merit, ranging from 10 to 
30 per cent. In certain job classifications, such 
as stenographers, salaries are already well over 
prewar rates. But in the case of junior execu- 
tives and employees whose salaries are not de- 
termined by supply and demand, upward ad- 
justments are long overdue. Now that they 
‘an be made, they should be made—either in 
the form of a salary increase or a cost-of-living 
bonus at the end of the year. Employees in the 
lower salary brackets will benefit when the new 
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minimum wage is established by federal law. 
Present indications are that it will be upped 
from the present 40 cents to 55 cents. Higher 
salaries all through the office, which we believe 
will hold for some years to come, make it more 
important than ever that office workers be pro- 
vided with the latest and most efficient tools, 
In thousands of offices people are going 
through motions, doing the same things ovcr 
and over again, for no better reason than that 
they have always done them. In organizations 
where factory methods have been revolution- 
ized, office methods are unchanged. Our ol)- 
servation is that too many offices are little bet- 
ter than sinkholes for profits. With salarics 
double prewar levels, business can no longer 
afford the luxury of having horse-and-bugey 
equipment. 


Better Letters 


Over the years much has been written and 
said about the importance of business letters. 
Yet during the war the good-will qualities of 
business letters fell to an all-time low. Busi- 
ness men didn’t have time, or thought they 
didn’t, to write friendly letters. Customers 
were a dime a dozen. Now comes Thomas b. 
Freeman, president of Butler Brothers, in an 
address before the Chicago Sales Executives 
Club, to urge business men to check and double 
check the letters which go out to the public on 
company letterheads. “We hear much today,” 
he said, “about the importance of good public 
relations. Vast sums are spent by corporations 
to build good-will. Extensive advertising cam- 
paigns are undertaken. Salesmen are trained 
in good-will creating techniques. But for some 
unknown reason, nobody pays attention to the 
tone and character of the run-of-the-mill let- 
ters. The letters which go out from the sales 
department may be above reproach. But how 
about adjustment letters, collection letters, 
and the like?’ It is a good question. Now that 
we are beginning to get more help in our offices. 
it is time we move in on the indifference and 
smugness which characterized wartime busi- 
ness communications. A letter worth writing 
is worth writing right. Every letter, as we have 
said so many times, should sell something- 
either goods or good-will.—J. C. A. 
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